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SHAKESPEARE AND CHRISTOPHER FRY 


JACOB H. ADLER 


To see a comedy of Christopher Fry's 
is to be reminded of Shakespeare. This 
paper proposes to find out why. It also 
proposes to assess the immediate effects 
gained by the similarity, and finally to 
investigate probable artistic purposes. 
There is no intention of being complete 
or final. Fry is still writing; and the 
three full-length comedies he has _pro- 
duced so far are located in lands, like 
Illyria and the coast of Bohemia, too 
rich and complex to be examined fully 
by a single early traveler. The present 
explorer will be satisfied therefore, if 
he can provide a map, more or less gen- 
eral in outline, for later, more detailed 
explorations: to show, that is, what 
makes us think of Shakespeare when we 
see a Fry play, and to suggest what 
might be gained—or lost—bv the re- 
semblance. 


One might start with a common re- 
action. The question almost always to 
arise from people who see a Fry comedy 
for the first time is, What does it mean? 
or, more belligerently, What is he try- 
ing to prove? or, more learnedly, What 
is the theme of the play? Perhaps no 
more striking suggestion could be found 
that the comedies resemble Shake- 
speare’s. We are not used to the genre 
any more; it has been very nearly dor- 
mant in English since Shakespeare— 


Jacob H. Adler, a previous contributor to the 
Journal, is a member of the Department of 
English at the University of Kentucky. 


and Beaumont and Fletcher—died. ‘The 
romantic verse comedy needs no theme, 
in the sense of an easily extracted over- 
all idea, or purpose, tending toward 
thesis and it need criticize no evil 
more limited than villainy or lack of 
joie de vivre. Nowadays, we expect com- 
edy to expose specific flaws in men or 
society. If it isn’t farce, we expect it to 
have a sort of solemn sociological core, 
however amusing it may be. And con- 
sequently, the two great modern ro- 
mantic comedies before Fry’s—Peer 


Gynt and Cyrano—are likely to be- 
wilder us (what is it all for?) even as we 
enjoy them; and we take unnecessary 
comfort in learning that Peer Gynt is, 
after all, intended as a satire on the 


Norwegian national character. The 
best twentieth-century comedy has char- 
acteristically involved witty (or pseudo- 
witty) attacks on very specific flaws in 
modern man or society. One thinks of 
The Front Page and State of the Union 
and Mr. Roberts and Born Yesterday 
and Idiot’s Delight; and of comedy of 
manners—of Maugham and Barry and 
Behrman—a related species of the same 
genus. There has also, of course, been 
nostalgic comedy, like Life with Father, 


11 disagree here with Monroe K. Spears, 
in his provocative and enlightening article 
“Christopher Fry and the Redemption of Joy,” 
Poetry, LXXVIII (April, 1951), 28-43. Spears 
seems to expect a specific thesis and a plot 
which works out that thesis and integrates it. 
One wonders where he would find these things 
in the romantic comedies of Shakespeare. 
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in which the point is apparently that 
the past was better, or more fun, or 
more evocative of mood, than the pres- 
ent. There is sentimental fantasy, usu- 
ally descended from Barrie: Mr. Pim 
Passes By, Berkeley Square, Harvey; 
with a debt to Chekhov, The Time of 
Your Life; in a more violent vein, The 
Rose Tattoo and Bus Stop; but even 
this, like the best of Barrie himself, 
often has a very specific theme to ex- 
pound. Rather rarely in English, there 
is expressionistic comedy—nearly al- 
ways sociological. And there is, like No 
Time for Sergeants, farce. It would be 
difficult, I think, to find a_ successful 
modern English or American comedy 
that will not fit into one of these pat- 
terns, or a blend of them. 

Until Fry. His method is none of 
these.? In his first two full-length com- 
edies at least,’ it is an escape into a de- 
lightful imaginary world (but certainly 
not the whimsical and prosy or imma- 
ture world of Barriean fantasy) in which 
the problems are illogical, the physical 
(but not the philosophical) dangers un- 
real,* the language highly poetic,’ and 


2 Spears notes (p. 32) that Fry’s comedy is 
“the reverse of the traditional concept of com- 
edy as ridicule of vices and follies.” 

8The Dark is Light Enough resembles 
Shakespeare at least as closely as the other two 
full-length comedies do; but the resemblance 
is to so separate and special a segment of 
Shakespeare’s production, that it has seemed 
necessary to reserve discussion of this play for 
a separate section. Therefore all discussion in 
the first part of this paper refers to The Lady’s 
Not for Burning and Venus Observed only. 

It has not seemed profitable to discuss Fry’s 
other plays. An occasional resemblance to 
Shakespeare may be found—the invective at 
the opening of Thor, With Angels, for exam- 
ple, or the Juliet’s-Nurse-like maid in A 
Phoenix too Frequent (noted by Spears, p. 
34)—but neither the inspiration, the genre, nor 
the total effect seems in any of them Shake- 
spearean. 

4Spears demands a plot with real external 
conflict, complaining because “It is perfectly 
obvious that nobody is going to be hanged or 
burned” in The Lady’s Not for Burning (p. 
36). But it is precisely the charm of Shake- 
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the people (as well as the view of life), 
oddly enough, solid and true and gen- 
uine. And that, of course, is the world 
of Shakespeare.® It is not, to be sure, 
purely that world. After 350 years, other 
influences creep in! Venus Observed 
has elements of Chekhovian comedy, 
and its Duke is no Shakespearean in 
personality; he may, like the burglar 
and liontamer in the same play, be a 
debt to Shaw.’ The hero of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning is a Jacobean malcon- 
tent, or a misanthrope a la Moliére, 
and hence, strictly speaking, in a dif- 
ferent tradition, though Shakespeare, 
after all, could be un-Shakespearean 
enough to have a Jaques, a Malvolio, 
and a Timon, too. It is not that Fry’s 
comedies are Shakespeare’s re-run; it is 
that they are primarily in the same tra- 
dition. 

Like Shakespeare’s then, Fry’s come- 
dies have no particularized, easily ex- 
tracted theme. What is the theme of 
As You Like It? That life in the woods 


speare’s romantic comedy that we rarely need 
to take the external dangers seriously. Is any 
harm done to The Tempest by our being told 
almost immediately that the storm will hurt 
no one, or by our knowing throughout that 
Prospero is arranging events toward a happy 
conclusion? 

5It is this and the following characteristics, 
of course, which differentiate the Fry and 
Shakespeare comic world from that of old- 
fashioned musical comedy. In musical comedy 
as transformed by Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
the external dangers may be quite real and 
the themes very specific. 

6 And of course of Elizabethan romantic 
comedy generally. But of this comedy, Shake- 
speare’s are almost the only ones which can 
claim, like Fry’s, philosophy, real people, and 
reasonable freedom from sentimentality. J 
shall, moreover, be pointing out specific re- 
semblances to specific comedies of Shakespeare. 
And finally, in the English tradition, it seems 
possible to assume, lacking strong evidence 
to the contrary, that if an influence from Fliz- 
abethan romantic comedy exists at all, it is an 
influence from Shakespeare. 

7 As also the surprising criminal background 
of Perpetua. On the other hand, the two re- 
tainers, like the brothers in The Lady, may 
owe something to the Shakespearean jester. 
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is better? That true love will win in 
the end? Perhaps; but the question and 
answer are alike oversimplified for so 
complex and integrated an artistic struc- 
ture. What is the theme of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning? That life is worth 
living, and that it is worth living fully 
and not over-cautiously. But that surely 
is the theme, insofar as it can be sum- 
marized, of Twelfth Night. What is the 
theme of Venus Observed? That with- 
drawal from the world will not work, 
and that youth must be served. A Win- 
ter’s Tale and The Tempest say much 
the same thing. But unless we are 
scholars we do not seek out the themes 
in Shakespeare’s comedies, the 
themes of Fry’s first two full-length 
comedies are little more overt as themes 
separable from the plot than Shake- 
speare’s. This is not to say that Shake- 
speare and Fry do not have a view of 
life; of course they do; but as a rule 
their comedies, unlike Shaw’s for ex- 
ample, do not exist to display limited 
aspects of that view. Fry’s live, like 
Shakespeare’s, for their own sake, not 
for the sake of an argument. Like 
Shakespeare’s, their pervasive intellec- 
tual content is difficult to reduce to a 
formula; like Shakespeare’s, they affirm 
without sentimentality,® existing for the 
delight to be derived from the affirma- 
tion. And in this combination of qual- 
ities, Shakespeare’s comedies and Fry’s 
are like nothing I know of in English 
that comes between the two. 

If it is significant that people inquire 
after Fry’s themes, it is equally signif- 
icant that critics object to his plots: they 
are flimsy and illogical. Perhaps they 
are. But Shakespeare’s can be too, of 
course, at least in the comedies; and if 


8 The subplot of The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing might possibly be called sentimental. If 
so, its partial counterpart, the Claudio-Hero 
plot of Much Ado, might equally be called so. 
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the answer should be that only Shake- 
speare could get away with it, then one 
falls under the necessity of denouncing 
Cyrano and Peer Gynt. A play is not 
necessarily the worse, of course, for be- 
ing well-made, and some of Shake- 
speare’s plots could by common agree- 
ment have stood a bit of tidying. But 
romantic comedy, as a genre, does not 
depend on symmetry, causative  se- 
quence, or absolute unity of plot—any 
more in Fry than in Shakespeare. 


Fry’s first two full-length comedies 
resemble Shakespeare’s, then, in their 
lack of precise and specific thematic 
“significance” and in a certain illogical- 
ity of plot. Beyond this, a few general 
characteristics of Fry’s comedies bear, 
of course, fairly obvious resemblances 
to Shakespeare. There is, as everyone 
has noticed, the elaborate skill in vitu- 
peration displayed by, for example, 
Mendip and Reedbeck, which would 
appear to find its origin particularly in 
the language of the Falstaff-Prince Hal 
verbal battles and of Kent in King 
Lear.® There are the locales, indefinite 
in both time and space. The Lady takes 
place in an English village in 1400— 
more or less. The Duke’s estate in Venus 
is somewhere in modern England. But 
there is little or no attempt at verisimili- 
tude; the plays could take place just as 
well almost anywhere, and would be 
limited as to time at most only by the 
boundaries respectively of 
Essentially 


enormous 
“medieval” and “modern.” 
they are unreal islands in space, quite 
as much as the Forest of Arden or the 
wood near Athens, Illyria or Prospero’s 
isle; and Fry’s fin-de-quatoriéme-siécle 
folk are no more medieval than Shake- 
speare’s Athenians are pre-classical 


9And of course behind Shakespeare the 


Greene-Nash-Harvey controversy, the Marprel- 
ate tracts, and other Elizabethan invective. 
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Greek.*° Their modernity is as much a 
part of their charm to us as Bottom’s 
must have been to the Elizabethans. 
Again, Shakespeare and Fry are alike 
fond of heroines who are orphaned or 
motherless. The list in Shakespeare is 
long and familiar: in the first class, 
Portia (who speaks only of her father), 
Viola, Olivia, Beatrice, Helena (who 
speaks only of her father), Isabella; in 
the second, Katharine, Rosalind, Hero, 
Ophelia, Cordelia, Desdemona, Miran- 
da, Imogen. In Fry, Alizon has parents, 
though they never appear and she 
speaks only of her father; Jennet is 
orphaned, she likewise speaks only of 
her father, and like Shakespeare’s Helena 
she has inherited some of her father’s 
scientific interest; Perpetua’s mother, 
barely mentioned, is permanently away. 
Shakespeare’s high comedies are filled 
(as Jonson's, for example, are not) with 
girls of independence, wit, and learn- 
ing, like Portia, Rosalind, Beatrice; Jen- 
net and Perpetua are similar, the for- 
mer’s learning and the latter’s inde- 
pendence and wit being particularly 
emphasized. Shakespeare's late comedies 
show a fondness for heroines who have 
been sheltered and who have a special 
sort of innocence, especially Miranda. 
Alizon has been similarly sheltered, and 
displays a similar wonder and bewilder- 
ment on encountering the world of 
men.??_ Once again, Shakespeare’s late 
comedies have heroines with names 
meaningful in their situations: Miran- 
da, Perdita, Marina, and even Imogen’s 
adopted name, Fidele. The name Per- 
petua seems modeled on the same pat- 


10 Or Shaw's Romans and Egyptians genuinely 
ancient. Why critics do not object to the 
humor Shaw derives from this incongruity but 
do object to it in Fry is one of the mysteries. 

11 And, as a minor point showing in what 
odd byways resemblances may be found, both 
Miranda’s lover and Alizon’s are set unpleas- 
ant unheroic manual tasks—Ferdinand bring- 
ing in firewood, Richard scrubbing the floor. 
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tern—as she herself says, “Perpetua per- 
petual.” 

Finally, there is the matter of the 
seasons. Fry has said that his four com- 
edies—The Lady’s Not for Burning, A 
Phoenix too Frequent, Venus Observed, 
and The Dark is Light Enough—are 
comedies respectively for spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. One cannot 
help thinking of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, A Winter’s Tale, and that other 
play with a “seasonal” title, Twelfth 
Night. Fry tries to make mood and 
imagery fit the season; Shakespeare like- 
wise makes the imagery of Dream and 
the mood of Twelfth Night especially 
suitable, and when spring comes at the 
end of A Winter's Tale, there is again 
an abundance of imagery to fit it. One 
thinks also, of course, of the famous 
season songs at the end of Love’s Labors 
Lost. 

But while a few of these resemblances, 
such as the orphaned girls, the name of 
Perpetua, and the vituperative lan- 
guage, seem reasonably clear and clear- 
cut, I would not maintain that any one 
of them alone demonstrates more than 
a casual relationship. If together they 
seem to offer more positive evidence of 
genuine borrowing, it is partly because 
of their pattern (the resemblances clus- 
tering around the heroines, for exam- 
ple) and more because of their very 
multitudinousness. It would be dan- 
gerous to maintain that Fry had Shake- 
speare in mind in connection with any 
one of them—Jennet’s orphan state, for 
instance; yet there are so many of them 
that in the mass it seems almost impos- 
sible that their origins are not genu- 
inely Shakespearean. 

But these small connections are not 
the only ones. There are others, and 
they are more positive. Almost any 
Shakespearean comedy, and even a few 
of the tragedies, offers some situation, 
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or character, or attitude which can be 
matched, sometimes quite closely, in 
Venus or The Lady. But it is signif- 
icant that most of the resemblances clus- 
ter around a few of Shakespeare's plays; 
and that with most of those plays, the 
resemblances exist mainly in connection 
with one or the other of the Fry plays, 
not both. The five of Shakespeare’s 
which seem to display the largest num- 
ber of resemblances are Love’s Labors 
Lost, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Romeo and 
Juliet, and The Tempest. Indeed it 
would perhaps not be too fantastic to 
say that the plot of The Lady is a case 
of Much Ado about Nothing and that 
of Venus a case of Love’s Labors Lost. 
In Love’s Labors Lost, as in Venus, the 
very title involves love; both plays con- 
cern three women and a more impor- 
tant fourth; the men in Shakespeare’s 
play, like the Duke in Fry’s, make an 
absurd plan involving women, which 
women foil; and both plays display an 
elaborate love of language, and of the 
tricks to be played with it, which seems 
conscious on the part of both the au- 
thor and the characters. 


In Much Ado, as in The Lady, there 
are two pairs of lovers; one pair is witty 
and somewhat quarrelsome, the man 
wants to avoid marriage, and the wom- 
an has been able to live a rather full 
and satisfying life without a_ sweet- 
heart; the other pair is comparatively 
colorless and naive; Thomas, like Bene- 
dick and Claudio, is returning from the 
wars; Thomas, like Benedick, must help 
his sweetheart in a serious situation; 
the serious situation in both cases in- 
volves the accusation of a woman for 
a crime she did not commit—‘much 
ado about nothing”; in both plays low- 
comedy characters (Dogberry, Skipps) 
save the situation; both plots involve 
considerable overhearing, much of it de- 
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liberately planned; both plays contain 
revelries in connection with an = ap- 
proaching wedding. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, like 
The Lady, takes place mostly at night, 
and the difficulties vanish with the 
dawn; The Lady has much talk of magic, 
and even (in a speech of Jennet’s) men- 
tions Titania; there is an elaborate floral 
imagery; there are two pairs of lovers 
again, and one of the girls is expected 
to marry a man she does not love; and 
again there is a revelry in connection 
with a marriage. 

Romeo and Juliet, like The Lady, has 
much of its action at night and con- 
tains a night with a dreaded day of ex- 
ecution of punishment to follow; both 
plays (and also Venus) pit the energy 
and desires of youth against the frus- 
trating control of age; in both plays 
imagery runs riot; both plays depict 
once more a girl is 
a man she does not 
love; Capulet is a testy and uncompre- 
hending person, somewhat like the 
Mayor, and the Nurse is approached at 
least in garrulousness and perhaps also 
in a sort of domestic inconsequentiality 
by Margaret; both plays contain a 
cleric, and in both cases the cleric sug- 
gests a solution to the difficulties, the 
suggestion is accepted, and the solution 
does not work out as planned; Mercutio 
and Jennet both speak of the Queen of 
the Fairies; and Romeo and Juliet con- 
tains at least the plans for a revelry 
involving a wedding. 

The Tempest, like Venus, concerns a 
man in authority who is trying to ar- 
range other people’s lives; both men are 
withdrawn from the world, and_ the 
Duke’s tower, telescope, and mirror pro- 
vide him with an esoteric quality re- 
sembling Prospero’s magic—Prospero, 
incidentally, being also a Duke; the 
Duke’s tower, like Prospero’s magic, is 


love at first sight; 
expected to marry 
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destroyed; both men have unusual, even 
grotesque, retainers; both have a re- 
tainer who “double-crosses’” and both 
are aware of it; both find that with- 
drawal from the world will not work 
permanently; both show age at its au- 
tumn resigning its power to youth. 
Some of these resemblances are clear- 
ly of more note than others. Love at 
first sight is common in Shakespeare, 
but it is also a cliché of romantic com- 
edy generally. Pairs of lovers are a not 
infrequent phenomenon in Elizabethan 
—and other—comedy. Other resem- 
blances, such as that between Prospero 
and the Duke of Altair, seem much 
more unusual and hence more cogent 
and persuasive; and on this basis the 
resemblances to Much Ado and The 
Tempest seem generally the most sig- 
nificant and unmistakable. 
Resemblances to other plays of Shake- 
speare are fewer, and perhaps vaguer. 
As in Measure for Measure, there is in 
The Lady an attempted seduction by a 
government official, Humphrey;?? and 
in both cases the bribe supporting the 
attempt to seduce is the proposed res- 
cue of a person condemned to die. In 
Venus Reedbeck’s lighthearted thievery 
and the Duke’s attitude toward it may 
call to mind Falstaff’s and the attitude 
of Prince Hal; and indeed Reedbeck’s 
philosophy of life is somewhat Falstaf- 
fian. Some of Mendip’s philosophical 
speeches, particularly the one on man, 
may recall Hamlet,!* and the Mayor is 
ineffectual in a way vaguely reminiscent 
of Polonius. Further examples could be 
given, but the point, I think, has been 
established: many resemblances do ex- 
ist; they vary rather widely in signif- 


12As noted by Derek Stanford, Christopher 
Fry: An Appreciation (London, 1951), p. 70. 
13 ““Some of the words he puts into Mendip’s 
mouth sound like Hamlet in the Forest of 
Arden, or a most unmelancholy Jacques.”— 
Time, Nov. 20, 1950, p. 60. 
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icance; and they tend to cluster around 
a few of the plays. 
II 

I hope, then, that I have provided an 
explanation, partial not complete, of 
why we see Shakespeare in Fry: the 
same genre, a similar lack of special and 
limited theme, a similar affirmation, 
many similar general characteristics, and 
many resemblances to specific elements 
in specific plays. And it now becomes 
possible to take up the other two in- 
terrelated questions which I originally 
proposed to explore: what are the im- 
mediate effects of the similarity, and 
what are the underlying purposes. 


What, then, has Fry gained in imme- 
diate audience reaction by basing his 
plays partially on Shakespeare?'* For 
many playgoers, obviously, Fry’s com- 
edies are effective and delightful. Ob- 
jectors can call Fry, and his admirers, 
effete; they can claim that verse, and 
especially ornate verse, is impossible on 
the modern stage; they can object, as I 
said at the beginning, to flimsiness of 
plot or lack of “significance”; they can 
object to his poetic pyrotechnics as un- 
dramatic (so, at times, were the early 
Shakespeare’s); they can find more air 
of meaning than meaning; they can ob- 
ject to the resemblance to Shakespeare. 
All of their points can be challenged, 
though some, of course, will retain a 
certain faint validity. But the fact will 
remain that for many playgoers Fry’s 
comedies are effective and delightful. 
Part of that delight, for some people at 


14I hope in this section to dispose of the 
suggestion that Fry is merely a minor Eliza- 
bethan, born out of his time. First, Fry has an 
underlying philosophical purpose; second, un- 
like Greene, for example, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, he is choosing an unpopular form; 
third, he is, I think, deliberately choosing a 
form which seems best suited to convey his 
philosophy. Nor do I know of any minor 
Elizabethan writer of comedy who would fit 
the qualities listed on p. 86, above. 
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least, lies in the recognition of Shake- 
spearean resemblances and a_ Shake- 
spearean atmosphere. If this is a mere 
pride in one’s own learning, and noth- 
ing else, then it is of course invalid, 
and Fry deserves no credit for having 
created a sort of Shakespeare-puzzle. 
But I cannot believe that such is the 
case. There are, I would suggest, three 
more valid elements in the delight so 
far as it is related to Shakespeare: first, 
the escape into an imaginary world which 
is part of the legitimate pleasure of ro- 
mantic comedy; this time—why not?— 
it is at least in part the world of Shake- 
speare,®* a world in which many have 
long delighted. Second, the achieve- 
ment of affirmative poetic romantic com- 
edy on the modern English stage. Surely 
it is legitimate to delight in this resump- 
tion of one of the greatest attainments 
of English drama. When Wilde revived 
another of its glories, the comedy of 
manners, we did not object to his build- 
ing upon, or borrowing from, his great 
predecessors, nor to the pleasure to be 
derived from seeing old techniques and 
characters and plot elements in a new 
guise. And this leads precisely to the 
third point: that there is a valid dra- 
matic delight (and effect) to be ob- 
tained from seeing old dramatic situa- 
tions recast significantly in modern lan- 
guage, attitudes, philosophy. This with 
the resultant insights is the only possi- 
ble excuse for modern recreation of 
Greek tragedy; it seems an equally per- 
suasive excuse for modern recreation of 
the kind of comedy we find in Shake- 
speare. 


15 Spears (pp. 38, 43) objects to this: Fry is 
wrong in violating modern stage conventions 
to use certain Elizabethan ones, and audience 
enjoyment under such circumstances is con- 
descending and uncritical. For a view close to 
mine, though without reference to Fry, see 
Archibald MacLeish. “The Playwright as Poet,” 
Atlantic, CXCV (Feb., 1955), 52. 
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But there will still be those who 
would quite honestly prefer that what- 
ever is accomplished in Fry’s comedies 
had been accomplished without so many 
Shakespearean echoes. The question of 
artistic borrowing has always been com- 
plex.t® Briefly, in this case there are 
three points to be made: first, it seems 
impossible to ignore the traditions and 
conventions of a very special genre; sec- 
ond, all great literary artists have built, 
to a greater or lesser extent, on previous 
art; third, the use of previous art must 
be judged by its effectiveness. Most of 
us would probably agree about the first 
point and accept love at first sight, mys- 
terious heroes, unreal physical danger, 
hairbreadth escape, mistaken identity, 
and the like, as a part of romantic com- 
edy, almost as much as the tragic flaw 
is a part of tragedy, quite as much as 
the scandalmonger and the hypocrite 
and the gentleman manqué are a part 
of the comedy of manners. Shakespeare 
is a great repository of this romantic 
material, almost impossible to ignore. 
True, Fry need not have adapted, as he 
apparently did, specific plot elements 
from specific plays; but like Shakespeare 
he transforms what he borrows, and 
Shakespeare was no great inventor of 
plots either. And here we really verge 
toward the second point. 

But our attitude toward the second 
point—all great literary artists have 
built on previous art—seems a product 
in each individual case of our precon- 
ceived opinion of the builder; and 
hence the second point, so far as it ap- 
plies to a specific work of art, is actually 
a part of the third: Is the result effective? 
While we are likely to accept the greater 
artist’s building on the lesser, such as 
Shakespeare on Marlowe, many feel un- 


16See also my comments on this point in 
“Shakespeare in Winterset,” Educational Thea- 
tre Journal, VI (Oct., 1954), 241-248. 
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comfortable if it is the other 
around. But this very statement means 
that the esthetic experience precedes the 
judgment. The person who really en- 
joys a work of art will not (at the time 
at least) object to resemblances to any- 
thing. He may, later. But the serious 
objector will be he who does not enjoy 
the work of art very much at all. And 
if there are enough such serious ob- 
jectors, then the work of art is a failure 
—not because the artist borrowed, but 
because the result of the borrowing was 
not an effective work of art. And the 
borrower is not, so far as that work is 
concerned, a successful literary artist. 


way 


We can rationalize by saying that the 
later work of art must be sufficiently 
original. No one likes—at least no one 
takes seriously—slavish imitations. But 
“sufficiently original” is almost inevita- 
bly a subjective concept. Our eigh- 
teenth-century forbears enjoyed “imita- 
tions” which we still consider excellent, 
and “imitations” which seem to us near- 
ly worthless. We disagree among our- 
selves about adaptations of 
Greek tragedy. We disagree about Fry. 
But—and here is the third point—Fry 
has been, as we have seen, quite exten- 
sively effective. And while a conscious 
or subconscious recognition of resem- 
blances to Shakespeare may contribute 
to (or detract from) this effectiveness, 
it is not essential to it. A contemporary 
of Alexander Pope’s might, without a 
classical education, have appreciated the 
verve, wit, polish, and telling modern 
satire of Pope’s adaptations of Horace. 
A knowledge of Horace would provide 


modern 


the additional pleasure of noting the 
cleverness of Pope’s changes; but this 


pleasure is additional, not essential. And 
the modern playgoer can, if unlearned 
in Shakespeare, enjoy Fry’s comedies for 
their presentation of a wonderful ro- 
mantic world, for their unexpectedness, 
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their humor, their brilliant language, 
their fascinating characters, their vision 
of life. From the point of view of audi- 
ence enjoyment, the resemblances to 
Shakespeare are like frosting on the 
cake. 

But it is also true that without Horace 
Pope's satires could not have existed, at 
least not in anything like their present 
(and superb) form. The same can be 
said of Fry and Shakespeare. In both 
cases—in all legitimate cases—the bor- 
rowing occurs primarily because the 
form is eminently suitable for showing 
the world as the artist sees it. The 
artist whose tendencies are toward the 
clear, the dignified, the majestic will 
turn to classical forms; and we find it 
natural that he should. But this brings 
us precisely to the remaining question 
I proposed to ask: what are Fry’s under- 
lying purposes in choosing, as he ap- 
parently did, to model himself after 
Shakespeare? The sort of vision which 
Fry has seems to lead naturally to ro- 
mantic comedy. A critic, paraphrasing 
Fry himself, has called it “the redemp- 
tion of joy.’’!? It is that; but it is more, 
as for Shakespeare it is both that and 
more in such plays as The Merchant 
of Venice and The Tempest and Twelfth 
Night. For the joy is based on a pro- 
found awareness of both mystery and 
evil. Fry has spoken of ‘the world as I 
see it, a world in which we are all poised 
on the edge of eternity, a world which 
has deeps and shadows of mystery.’’* 
He has spoken of ‘“‘an angle of experi- 
ence where the dark is distilled into 
light”; comedy (which “believes in a 
universal cause for delight’) should, he 


17 Spears, op. cit.: Fry, “Comedy,” Adelphi, 
XXVII_ (Nov., 1950), 29: “Joy (of a kind) has 
been all on the devil’s side, and one of the 
necessities of our time is to redeem it.” 

18 Quoted by E. Bradlee Watson and Ben- 
field Pressey in Contemporary Drama: Eleven 
Plays (New York, 1956), p. 292. 
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thinks, “sense . . . this experience” and 
say that “groaning as we may be, we 
move in the figure of a dance, and, so 
moving, we trace the outline of the 
mystery.”?° For this sort of vision of the 
world—joy accepting a vision tinged 
with mystery and an awareness of evil 
—romantic comedy seems singularly ap- 
propriate. As Derek Stanford says, quot- 
ing Kierkegaard to account for Fry, 
“Mystery is the dress of revelation and 
humour the mask of mystery.”?° And 
Shakespearean romantic comedy seems 
even more particularly appropriate be- 
cause, of all romantic comedies, Shake- 
speare’s have the sort of vision which 
most nearly approximates 


probably 


Fry's. I have pointed out that the most 
cogent resemblances of Venus and The 
Lady to specific Shakespearean plays 
are those to Much Ado and The Temp- 
est. Many of the other resemblances— 
the unreal physical dangers, the love at 


first sight—are clichés of romantic 
comedy; that is, they add to the atmos- 
phere (or the form) and not to the idea. 
But it is interesting that those resem- 
blances which are most cogent on the 
basis of being most unusual (and hence 
most likely deliberate) are also the most 
cogent on the basis of being the most 
characteristic of Fry’s ideas. Benedick 
and Beatrice lie behind Thomas and 
Jennet in many particulars. But the 
basic that in all four 
characters the view of life is limited; 
acceptance is limited, and limited in 
similar ways; and all need to learn a 
broader view and a complete acceptance. 
In The Tempest Prospero withdrew 
from the world (into books) even be- 
fore his exile; and he finds, finally, that 
withdrawal is not wise and that control 
of others’ lives is not permanently de- 
sirable. Fry’s duke discovers the same 


resemblance is 


19 “Comedy,” pp. 27-28. 
20 Christopher Fry: An Appreciation, p. 157. 
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sort of thing; and the withdrawal, be it 
into magic or astronomy, books or lust, 
and the attempts at control, are alike a 
kind of denial of life. Just as Horace’s 
ideas as well as his form are congenial 
to Pope, so are Shakespeare’s to Fry; 
and there is one more point here: in 
both cases an additional dimension is 
provided by showing that the truth of ° 
the poetic vision extends beyond the 
immediate. Pope finds Horatian sub- 
jects to satirize in his own England; 
Fry finds today the same sort of denial 
of joy and acceptance that Shakespeare 
found. In this sense, the resemblance to 
Shakespeare is very much more than 
frosting on the cake. 

But in writing like Horace, Pope was 
doing a very popular thing. In writing 
like Shakespeare, Fry is assaulting al- 
most every tendency of modern drama. 
Maxwell Anderson, it is true, has de- 
rived a great deal from Shakespeare, 
but other contemporary Shakespeare- 
inspired plays have been rare; and 
modeling comedy, rather than tragedy, 
after Shakespeare, has always been un- 
usual. We have already seen that the 
genre of romantic comedy—Shake- 
speare’s or not, poetic or not—is most 
unusual, too. 

What is raised here, actually, is one 
of the great questions of the contempo- 
rary stage: whether those traditional 
forms and methods of drama which are 
most distinctly “literary” are pertinent 
and possible today. The question is 
usually discussed in terms of tragedy 
and of the use of verse; but any dramat- 
ic form or method which is traditional 
and which transcends the boundaries of 
modern realism has relevance. And it 
is interesting that whether tragedy or 
verse is being discussed the controversy 
always revolves about this same crux: 
whether the realistic premises of the 
modern stage will allow for traditional 
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tragedy or for verse; whether the modern 
denigrated view of man and relativistic 
attitude toward truth leave room for a 
technique (verse) or a form (tragedy) 
which have been traditionally used in 
drama to present man as noble and 
truth as permanent, and to examine 
aspects of life which transcend the real- 
istic. The problem, insofar as verse is 
concerned, has been stated by Eliot: 

People have tended to think of verse as a 
restriction upon Drama. They think that the 
emotional range, and the realistic truth, of 
drama is limited and circumscribed by verse. 
People were once content with verse in drama, 
they say, because they were content with a 
restricted and artificial range of emotion. Only 
prose can give the full gamut of modern feel- 
ing, can correspond to actuality. But is not 
every dramatic representation artificial? And 
are we not merely deceiving ourselves when we 
aim at greater and greater realism? Are we 
not contenting ourselves with appearances, in- 
stead of insisting upon fundamentals? Has hu- 
man feeling altered much from Aeschylus to 
ourselves? I maintain the contrary. I say that 
prose drama is merely a slight by-product of 
verse drama. The human soul, in intense emo- 
tion, strives to express itself in verse.21 


And in the same work, Eliot insists up- 
on the necessity of form—of ritual— 
even of liturgy—in the drama.?? 

Now what Eliot wants and what can 
be successful (in any sense) on the mod- 
ern stage, may of course be two different 
things. In English-language modern 
drama, at least, it is next to impossible 
to name a tragedy which the critics have 
accepted as great without serious qual- 
ification. Anna Christie lacks form and 
is sentimental; Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra lacks language and is pretentious; 
Death of a Salesman is sociological and 
lacks grandeur; Riders to the Sea, suc- 
cessful because of its isolation (in speech 
and in life) from the modern world, 
simply proves that modern tragedy is 


21“‘A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry,” Selected 
Essays (New York, 1932), p. 34. 
$5- 
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impossible; Anderson’s tragedies are 
written in second-rate verse; and before 
Eliot and Fry there are no other verse- 
dramas that can be seriously considered 
as stage plays. (People are inclined to 
forget that Cyrano and Peer Gynt were 
in verse; and of course the fact does not 
come through very well in translation.) 
Even Eliot has not altogether succeeded 
in making his theory triumph in prac- 
tice; and Eliot may serve as an example 
of the difficulty. Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, by his own admission, depends too 
heavily and too artificially on the ritual 
of Greek tragedy.?* The form, in other 
words, is not sufficiently assimilated. 
The truths conveyed by The Cocktail 
Party and The Confidential Clerk are 
profounder and more deadly serious 
than witty, rather realistic drawing- 
room comedy can be expected to bear; 
and Eliot’s attempts to provide perma- 
nence of form by basing his plots on 
Euripides have been in the one case 
somewhat futile, since Eliot expected, 
quite rightly, that hardly anyone would 
recognize the existence of resemblances 
until he pointed it out;** and in the 
other case, a contribution to confusion 
rather than clarity, since the plot he 
derives from Jon is hardly calculated to 
lead to easily comprehended form. 
About the verse of his two latest 
plays (and especially of The Cocktail 
Party) there is also a question. It has 
been called subtle and spare. Granted. 
And it is perhaps not Eliot’s fault that 
subtlety and spareness are not qualities 
of poetry which go over well in the 
realistic speech-style of the modern 
stage; the verse sounds unfortunately 
like prose. But while Mr. Eliot has a 
theory about that,?> and can quote 
Mass., 


23 Poetry and Drama _ (Cambridge, 


1951), pp. 28-29. 
24 Poetry and Drama, p. 38. 
25 Poetry and Drama, pp. 14 ff. 
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Shakespeare in exemplification, the fact 
remains that, for Eliot if not for Shake- 
speare, the theory is more persuasive— 
in theory. We would all accept, I sup- 
pose, that part of his theory stating that 
the poetry should support—should in- 
deed be inseparable from—the drama, 
and should not interrupt it or be 
separate from it. Many, however, would 
be less prepared to agree with Eliot that 
if the audience is conscious of the poetry 
as poetry, that in itself constitutes an 
interruption and a separation. Eliot has 
said elsewhere that Shakespeare’s most 
poetic plays are also his most dramat- 
ic?°—that is, they are poetic because 
they are dramatic, and if we were con- 
scious of the poetry, it would dilute the 
drama. And yet surely one is con- 
scious of great floods of poetry—highly 
dramatic poetry—in all of the great 
plays. When Othello says, “Put out the 
light, and then put out the light,” I am 
conscious that I am hearing great poetry; 


yet nothing, surely, could be more dra- 
matic. At any rate, Eliot is only begin- 
ning, it seems to me, to discover how to 
achieve what he is manifestly right in 
praising: how to be dramatic and poetic 


at the same time. In Murder in the 
Cathedral, he has often been poetic 
without being dramatic; recoiling from 
the danger, he has adjusted his practice 
in The Cocktail Party (and perhaps his 
theory in Poetry and Drama) too far. 
In The Confidential Clerk there are 
more frequent dramatic passages which 
are also genuinely and_ organically 
poetic, and it seems likely that Eliot is 
approaching mastery of the problem.*? 

Now Fry, it is true, sometimes fails as 
Eliot did at first: like the early Shake- 
speare’s, some of his poetry is not 


26“Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry,” p. 39. 

27For a full discussion of this point, see 
Jacques Voisine, “Le Probleme du Drame 
Poetique selon T. S. Eliot,” Etudes Anglaises, 
XIX (Oct.-Dec., 1956), 289-302. 
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dramatic. (Though as Stanford has 
pointed out, many of Fry’s long-way- 
around speeches are not only good 
poetry but also fulfill a dramatic rhe- 
torical function which is approved by 
Eliot and practiced by Shakespeare: a 
speech “where a character sees himself” 
or someone or something else “in a 
dramatic light,”*® such as Othello’s 
“Aleppo” speech or Macbeth’s “Tomor- 
row and tomorrow and_ tomorrow.”) 
But Fry, I would suggest, is trying to do 
what Eliot has demanded and attempted: 
to reestablish verse—though verse is 
admittedly artificial—not simply for the 
sake of verse but because verse can deal 
with fundamentals; to engage himself, 
as Stanford says of Fry in a statement 
Eliot could scarcely fail to approve, 
in “a scheme by which the public mind 
is slowly reconditioned to mystery.”?® 
And again as_ Eliot demanded, Fry 
adopts a form, in this case the romantic 
comedy in its Shakespearean guise, be- 
cause form is essential to the presenta- 
tion of permanent truth, because form 
(or ritual) is a part of drama. The form 
is not a classical one, but there is no 
reason why it should be. (Eliot himself 
praises the mass and the ballet as 
dramatic rituals,*° and makes use of the 
conventions of the mass and of the 
morality and miracle plays in Murder 
in the Cathedral.) The use of comedy 
to present fundamental, general, and 
admirable truths, rather than trivial, 
specific, and unpleasant ones is not 
Aristotelian either; but it is Shake- 
spearean. 

And like Shakespeare, Fry has chosen 


28 Stanford, Christopher Fry: An Apprecia- 
tion, pp. 48-49; Eliot, “Rhetoric and Poetic 
Drama,” Selected Essays, p. 27. 

29 Christopher Fry: An Appreciation, p. 32. 

30“Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry,” p. 35. 
Note also Fry’s statement, quoted on p. 93 
above, about comedy “moving in the figure 
of a dance” and “tracing the outline of the 
mystery.” 
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to locate his comedies away from the 
here and now; that is, he has kept to 
the tradition not only in form but in 
content. (It is noteworthy that this 
seems much less essential for The Dark 
is Light Enough—more a problem play 
than a romantic comedy—than for The 
Lady or Venus; and the same might be 
said for Measure for Measure as com- 
pared to As You Like It or Twelfth 
Night or A Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 
Now most tragedy too has dealt with 
the long ago and far away. Objecting to 
the long ago and far away as sentimental 
and no longer believing in the dignity 
of history, the modern stage usually 
avoids distance of either kind, and has 
found great difficulty in making a 
tragedy of the contemporary. But per- 
haps the peculiar modern problem is 
our prejudice against remoteness, not 
(as we usually think) the difficulty of 
making our particular contemporary 
tragic. In any age it is difficult to make 
a tragedy of the here and now, because 
it is too familiar and too actual. The 
needed stature is lacking. Most romantic 
comedy has also dealt with the long 
ago and the far away, and for much the 
same reasons. Its conventions and _ its 
vision do not square with the problems, 
the squalor, the negation, the misery, 
the pathos, the pettiness, the neurosis 
that are inevitably a part of the con- 
temporaneous; and the contemporary 
romantic seems, therefore, sentimental. 
Tragedy, true tragedy, affirms: there is 
something worth fighting against, worth 
dying for; there is nobility in the strug- 
gle and the death. But good romantic 


comedy also affirms: life is worth liv- 
openly, 
fully. In tragedy, the compromiser is 


ing, joyously, courageously, 


wrong—and that is a truth which 
transcends the immediate; but in real 
life we are almost all compromisers, and 


against a background of the here and 
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now the uncompromising hero is likely 
to seem either too good to be true or 
too flat to be interesting. In romantic 
comedy the pessimist—Jaques—the re- 
alist, the practical, the providential, are 
wrong; and that, too, is a truth which 
transcends the immediate; but in real 
life we are almost all worriers, and hence 
the romantic truth seems as out of place 
in a contemporary setting as the tragic. 

So Fry, in attempting the affirmation 
of life rather than of death, has turned 
to a form—romantic comedy, recogniz- 
ably Shakespearean—and to a noncon- 
temporary setting because such general 
truths—what Archibald MacLeish not 
too long ago called the real as opposed 
to the actual*t—require the dignity of 
form and the stature of the past.*? This 
is not to say that all romantic comedies 
do what Shakespeare’s and Fry’s do: 
affirm, with a sound intellectual and 
philosophical core. (Nor, of course, is 
it to set up Fry as even approaching 
Shakespeare’s transcendent excellence.) 
Many—perhaps most—romantic come- 
dies (including most of those written by 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries) exist only 
as escapist, dealing purely in cliches, 
claptrap, and cardboard. But this is no 
more reason to condemn the genre than 
to condemn tragedy because of the worst 
revenge tragedies of the Renaissance. 
One does not condemn Henry Esmond 
because it is of the same genre, and even 
deals with the same time and place, as 
Forever Amber. What Fry has done, with 
success of a notable and gratifying if 
not yet overwhelming kind, is to dare 
to use a form long dormant to convey 


31“The Playwright as Poet,” p. 51. 

32 Spears (p. 38) agrees to a limited extent: 
“Presumably Mr. Fry feels that distance in 
time is necessary to induce in his audience 
the suspension of disbelief that his theme 
demands.” But Spears strongly disapproves of 
this necessity. See also Derek Stanford, “Chris- 
topher Fry,” Contemporary Review, MLXXVII 


(Sept., 1955), 
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SHAKESPEARE AND CHRISTOPHER FRY 


a vision long unpopular: to restore the 
perspective and dimension of romantic 
poetry to the stage. 


Ill 


The relationship of The Dark is Light 
Enough to Shakespeare is a special sort 
of thing which seems to confirm, and 
also throw new light on, the whole ques- 
tion of Fry’s debt. As everyone knows, 
Shakespeare’s comedies fall loosely into 
four groups, with a few odds and ends 
left over: the early, the high, the “dark,” 
and the late. The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing seems most to resemble the high 
comedies (especially Much Ado); Venus 
Observed seems to blend the early 
(Love’s Labors Lost) and the late (The 
Tempest, A Winter's The Dark 
ts Light Enough—as its very title, pur- 
posely or not, suggests—resembles the 
“dark.” Critics found Fry’s third full- 
length comedy unexpectedly saturnine. 
Critics have felt the same way about 
Measure for Measure, All’s Well that 
Ends Well, and Troilus and Cressida. 
They lack the affirmation, the joie de 
vivre, the delightful inconsequentiality, 
and even much of the delectable sort of 
poetic imagery, of almost all the other 
Shakespearean comedies. The first and 
the last, indeed, might easily have been 
tragedies, and as such would probably 
have been better plays. The first and the 
last, again, come nearer to having 
specific, particularized themes than any 
other of Shakespeare’s comedies. Or at 
least they investigate specific problems: 
Measure for Measure, the problems of 
control of illicit sex relations, of justice 
vs. mercy as a realistic legal question, of 
delegation of authority; Troilus and 
Cressida, the problems of the meaning- 


33It may even be worth noting that like 
Shakespeare, Fry began writing comedy by 
adapting a classical story—The Comedy of Er- 
rors, A Phoenix too Frequent. 
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lessness and desolation of war, of ethics 
in relation to its conduct, of idealism 
vs. opportunism and sensuality, of the 
motivation and (often bitterly flawed) 
makeup of heroes. 

Now all these things can also be said 
of The Dark is Light Enough. Everyone 
has noted the comparative austerity of 
its imagery. A sombre comedy “for win- 
ter,” the play ends with one death and 
the promise of another, and hence 
approaches tragedy. It investigates 
specific problems, and they are problems 
similar to Shakespeare’s: the meaning- 
lessness, the illogicality, the brutality of 
war; ethics in relation to its conduct; 
opportunism vs. idealism; justice vs. 
mercy. Claudio in Measure for Measure 
is a weakling who would use his noble 
sister to any extent to save himself—as 
Gettner would use the Countess. He 


has an ignoble, if understandable, fear 
of death—as does Gettner. In both cases 
death is the decreed penalty for a law 


which has been broken. The Countess 
and her daughter, both noble women, 
give Gettner richly undeserved help and 
sympathy, as Isabella gave Claudio; and 
both, like Isabella, leave places of 
shelter and encounter danger in order 
to do it. 

In All’s Well the proud and weak 
Bertram is forced into a marriage with 
Helena, and refuses to consummate the 
marriage. In The Dark is Light Enough, 
Gettner was apparently maneuvered into 
a marriage with Gelda, and refused to 
consummate it. Yet in both plays the 
wife (a fine woman) retains some affec- 
tion for her husband.*4 

Bertram’s surprising degradation for 
a hero is a requirement of the plot, but 
it need not have been so extreme, and 


34 Similarly, in the subplot to Measure for 
Measure, Angelo refuses to acknowledge his 
betrothal to Mariana, or to bring it to con- 
summation, and yet she continues to love 
him. 
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his conversion at the end is contrived 
and incredible. Beyond the necessity of 
his having had an extra-marital sexual 
relationship, there was no need to de- 
grade Claudio at all. Many of the heroes 
in Troilus and Cressida are degraded 
severely—Achilles into a butt and a 
butcher, Troilus into a fool and hysteri- 
cal revenger; even Hector treats An- 
dromache with unpleasant harshness. 
Gettner (the son-in-law of a clearsighted 
and fascinating Countess who inspires 
devotion, as Bertram is the son of the 
same) too is degraded beyond the needs 
of the plot, to the point where he, like 
the others, almost completely sacrifices 
audience sympathy, and like Bertram’s 
his final conversion becomes contrived 
and incredible; though it is possible 
that Fry does succeed better than Shake- 
speare in convincing us that the devo- 
tion of the women makes sense. 


The result in all four cases is an un- 


satisfactory play, and yet a play which 


shows a new kind of direction and 
promise. The principal difficulty is per- 
haps a confusion of genres. The problem 
play is a perfectly legitimate form of 
drama, but it requires the realism of 
prose. Melodrama must not take itself 
and its problems seriously, and serious 
human problems must not be disposed 
of by the contrived solutions of melo- 
drama. The hero of tragedy must be 
primarily admirable, or at least sympa- 
thetic, and tragedy must end in genuine 
affirmation. But in Shakespeare’s dark 
comedies and in The Dark is Light 
Enough, we have poetry and problems, 
contrived solutions and degraded heroes. 
We are left, inevitably, unsatisfied. 


But life is wider in its range than the 
affirmations lightheartedness of 
romantic comedy, welcome though they 
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are, and Shakespeare was reaching—had 
indeed probably already reached in 
Hamlet**—the tremendous insights of 
his great tragedies. The ill-handled sex- 
ual elements of all three dark comedies 
lead to the superlative handling of sex- 
ual elements in Hamlet, Othello, Lear, 
and Antony and Cleopatra. The over- 
degraded heroes of the dark comedies 
lead to the beautiful balance of Mac- 
beth and Lear and Antony. The mis- 
treatment of noble women which seems 
dramatically wrong in Measure for Mea- 
sure and All’s Well is made dramatically 
right in Hamlet, Othello, and Lear. 
The fairy-tale opening situations which 
Shakespeare employed successfully in 
comedy (The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night) will not 
work in the realistic atmosphere of the 
problem plays, but they will work again 
in tragedy (Macbeth, Lear). 


Whether Fry too is moving toward a 
wider range, one cannot, of course, say.*° 
He may have merely written a_ play 
“for winter,” the one remaining season 
play he owed us. But if he is following 
Shapespeare toward the tragedies (and 
Stanford has said that he is), he may be 
getting in over his head (though Fry, 
like Shakespeare, had written one, 
tragedy, The Firstborn, earlier in his 
career). A wider range is promising. 
Shakespeare is still Fry’s master. For 
now, that is about all one can say. 


35 Actually, of course, Julius Caesar, as well 
as Hamlet, seems to have preceded at least two 
of the dark comedies; but the point remains 
that Shakespeare was experimenting, some- 
times successfully, sometimes not. 

36 A Sleep of Prisoners seems to me too 
special to demonstrate much: a reversion to 
the religious allegories in a newly elaborate 
frame. On the other hand there is no reason 
or need, of course, to expect Fry to stick to 
Shakespeare’s career pattern, 
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THE LOST DIMENSION OF 
GREEK TRAGEDY 


PETER D. ARNOTT 


In a recent article in these pages' Mr. 
William J. Calder has raised several in- 
teresting questions about the perform- 
ance and appreciation of Greek tragedy. 
He rightly stresses the need for pro- 
duction as a means to understanding, 
and, equally rightly, criticizes Profes- 
sor Webster’s view that the dramatist 
wrote mainly with an eye to the reading 
public. Quoting from the population 
figures of fifth-century Attica, he con- 
cludes that, as the dramatist could reach 
most of his followers in the one _per- 
formance allowed him, it was in pro- 
duction, not in publication, that he 
found his main channel of approach. 
I believe, however, that while Professor 
Webster and Mr. Calder each see part 
of the truth, the real answer lies some- 
where in between; and I shall attempt 
here to develop this argument and its 
relevance to present-day revivals. 

It is true that the fifth-century dram- 
atist could never be certain of a re- 
vival in his life-time. The plays were 
part of a communal act of worship, 
performed only on certain specific oc- 
casions. Not every dramatist could emu- 
late Aeschylus and go on tour to Sicily. 
Peter D. Arnott is at present Visiting Lecturer 
in Classics at the State University of Iowa. He 
has recently published translations of The 
Birds and The Brothers Menaechmus (Crofts 
Classics). 


1 The 
Oct., 1958. 


Single-Performance Fallacy, 


Aristophanes rewrote his Clouds after its 
dismal first reception, but it is far from 
certain whether the revised version was 
ever performed; competition for the 
available time was too severe. Revivals 
became popular only with the fourth 
century, when the dearth of good play- 
wrights and the growing secularization 
of the theatre, with a consequent in- 
crease in performances, forced actors to 
fall back on old material. As Aristotle 
tells us, the fifth century was the age of 
poets, the fourth the age of actors. The 
great tragedies were continually revived, 
suffering numerous corruptions and 
spectacular interpolations in the process. 

In the fifth century, as Mr. Calder 
shows, the dramatist could count on 
only one performance, and made that 
as powerful as he could. But could he 
convey his full message in a_ playing 
time of some ninety minutes? We must 
beware of over-estimating the intelli- 
gence of the public. The fifth-century 
audience is usually characterized as 
erudite and quick-witted, ever ready to 
pick up a hint or allusion—largely on 
the evidence of Aristophanic comedy, 
which is full of parodies, quotations, 
and allusions. It is certainly true that 
Aristophanes can still mock the cele- 
brated gaffe of the actor Hegelochus 
three years after it was perpetrated;? and 


2 Frogs, V. 303. 
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the debate between Aeschylus and Eu- 
ripides in the same play seems to pre- 
suppose an audience au fait with poetic 
technicalities and green-room gossip. 
But in a small and segregated commun- 
ity good jokes would tend to remain in 
currency for a long time; and I have 
myself performed Frogs to audiences 
who had never heard of Aeschylus and 
Euripides, but still accepted the play as 
hilarious comedy. 


Surely we come nearer to the vulgar 
reaction in Aristophanes’ Birds.? Here 
the chorus give as one advantage of 
wearing wings that the spectator who is 
“bored by a tragic chorus” can fly away, 
have a meal, and return in time for 
the comedy. Again, Euripides’ complaint 
in Frogs that Aeschuylus’ choruses 
“would wade through a string of songs 
four on end, while the actors said not 
a word’* must have expressed the 
thoughts of many a man in the Athenian 
street who found the elaborate choral 
structures passing above his head, and 
longed for the robust diversions of 
comedy and satyr-play. The Theatre of 
Dionysus, too, had its groundlings. 


This prompts a further, again slightly 
heretical, question. Would even the in- 
telligentsia have grasped everything at 
one sitting? Several considerations sug- 
gest that they would not. Tragedy seems 
to abominate a dramatic pause. Action 
is always covered by dialogue; entrances 
come during the lines, not between 
them. Even the later commentators no- 
tice this fact. Tragedy is more like dra- 
matic oratorio than drama, and when a 
dramatic pause does occur, it has the 
effect of a sudden rest in a symphony. 
There was no opportunity for things to 
sink in. How much of the compressed, 
highly complicated thought of the Aga- 


3.Vv. 785ff. 
4Vv. gi4ff. 
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memnon choruses would be absorbed in 
these conditions? 

There is another important factor 
relevant to the choruses; that they were 
not declaimed but sung, to the accom- 
paniment of elaborate dance figures. 
The fact is known, but its implications 
rarely realized. Dance was an integral 
part of dramatic production. Acting and 
dancing were closely allied, and the 
chorus movements were highly involved. 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus were famous 
not only as poets but as choreographers. 
The former boasted that he had com- 
posed as many dance figures as there 
were waves on the sea, and the latter 
seems to have been hardly less ingenious. 
Dancing was vigorous and mimetic, rep- 
resenting a wide range of emotions. Not 
every dance would have been as active 
as those in Bacchae, or in Sophocles’ 
Searching Satyrs, whose chorus bend 
double with their noses to the ground; 
but there would normally have been a 
considerable amount of movement. 

The little we know of Greek music is 
equally suggestive. How much do we 
hear of a modern opera chorus? The 
two are not strictly comparable, but 
there is surely a sufficient similarity. 
Turning again to Frogs,® we find Diony- 
sus commenting on Aeschylus’ Persians, 
whose chorus “stood clapping their 
hands like this, and shouting ‘Yowoi!’ ”’ 
This exclamation does not occur in 
Aeschylus’ text; and in spite of mis- 
guided attempt to write it in, is it not 
more likely that Dionysus means that 
he found the words unintelligible? 

I suggest, therefore, that the dramatist 
wrote both with performance and pub- 
lication in mind. The immediate impact 
would come with performance, and I 
shall venture to say that here the effect 
of the chorus would have been mainly 
spectacular. As F. L. Lucas has happily 


5 Vv. 1208ff. 
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put it, “Where the modern spectator 
refreshes himself with ten minutes in 
the theatre buffet, the Greek listened to 
a burst of music and poetry.”* But we 
must not forget that our present texts 
are only the libretti of wonderful operas, 
and many nuances would have been 
lost in the theatre. Those who wished 
to study the philosophy of the choruses, 
the full beauty of thought and language, 
would have to have recourse to the pub- 
lished text, just as Dionysus in Frogs 
speaks of himself as sitting on board 
ship reading Euripides’ Andromeda. 
This raises an important question of 
production. Are we falsifying the dram- 
atist’s intention by splitting up the 
choruses, declaiming them and giving 
each word full weight? Are we not giv- 
ing them the wrong sort of emphasis? 
Do they not (heresy again) grow some- 
what tedious, particularly in some plays 
of Euripides where the content is neg- 
ligible? This has been thrashed out in 
a recent debate, recorded in World The- 
atre.? The chief exponent of the modern 
view is Emil Hourmouzios, Director- 
General of the Greek National Theatre. 
Dismissing “pedantic adherence to an 
archaeological tradition” he holds that 
“if we consider the chorus as a group- 
actor having the same obligations as the 
leading actors of the drama, we arrive 
. at results more aesthetically convinc- 
ing. . . . Besides, it would be unjust and 
harmful to sacrifice the logos, suffocating 
it with musical additions and dancing 
exhibitions of doubtful value.” The last 
three words beg the question. The 
dramatists certainly did not intend their 
words to be unaccompanied, and there 
is no need for the music to be bad. 
Hourmouzios concludes “Group recita- 
tion and mimicry is a negation of the 
very nature of acting.” Of modern act- 
6 Medea, Cambridge University Press, 1923 
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ing, certainly; but the folly of attempt- 
ing to interpret Greek drama with mod- 
ern, naturalistic methods has been plen- 
tifully demonstrated. 

This is more than a question of ped- 
antry. By speaking the choruses we risk 
disturbing the balance of the play, of 
dragging into the theatre something 
properly belonging to the study. The 
beauty of the classical method was dem- 
onstrated for me by two productions of 
Lysistrata in 1957, one in London, the 
other in Athens. In the former the 
chorus was blended with the actors as 
Hourmouzios suggests, singing, it is 
true, but in a naturalistic, almost apol- 
ogetic manner. The result was a sense 
of strain and artificiality. In Athens 
the chorus of 48 was given full ballet 
treatment, with music by the popular 
composer Hadzidakis. Though half the 
words were lost, there was no sense of 
deprivation. Here, it seemed, was Greek 
comedy as it should be played, with full 
attention to spectacle even at the ex- 
pense of the text. 


Unfortunately, producers feel com- 
pelled to treat tragedy with greater re- 
spect. Minotis’ production of Hecuba 
at the same Athens Festival lost the 
effect of a beautifully rhythmical chorus 
entry by later splitting them into groups 
and allowing them to converse naturally. 
It is now, of course, impossible to re- 
construct the Greek unity of music, 
song, and dance. What dramatic music 
survived the classical period was swal- 
lowed up in the religious controversies 
of Byzantium, and we are left with only 
the fragment from Orestes. But we 
should not merely accept the loss and 
do nothing. A whole dimension of the 
performances has vanished, and cannot 
be recaptured by excessive reverence for 
the text. Experiments now in progress 
with Byzantine music may prove fruit- 
ful. Failing that, we have two alter- 
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natives. We can write our own music: 
in England, at the Department of 
Drama of Bristol University, Protessor 
H. D. F. Kitto has produced a musical 
Antigone which was notably successful, 
and I have myself used Welsh folk mu- 
sic for the choruses of Cyclops; alterna- 
tively, we must compensate the audience 
for the lack of spectacle by something 
else—perhaps an_ elaborate lighting 
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change, or the technique used in the 
modern Greek verse play Dighenis, 
where two of the chorus mime the story 
the others are telling. This could be very 
effective in the “sacrifice of Iphigeneia” 
chorus in Agamemnon. But whatever 
happens, the chorus must be a distinct 
formal unit; to treat it realistically, to 
make it merely another group of actors, 
is to nullify the whole spirit of tragedy. 


De Gustibus... 


You make me laugh with your rules, which you are always blasting in our 
ears, to confound the ignorant. To hear you talk, one would think that these 
rules of art are the greatest mysteries in the world; and yet they are only a few 
obvious observations that common sense has made, regarding what can diminish 
one’s pleasure in such productions. And the same common sense which made 
these observations long ago readily makes them over again every day, without 
any help from Horace and Aristotle. I should like to know if the great rule of 


all rules is not merely to give pleasure, and if a play which has attained this end 


has not taken the right course. 


—Moliere, The Critique of The School 


for Wives, Dorante speaking 
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GETTING MARRIED: NEW 
DRAMATURGY IN COMEDY 


WILLIAM SHARP 


Getting Married and Misalliance have 
long been among Shaw’s problem chil- 
dren and are usually dismissed as “talk’’ 
or “debate.” Misalliance, under the com- 
petent hands of Cyril Ritchard, has ap- 
parently emerged from the problem 
class; but Getting Married, it seems, has 
not as yet convinced producers of its 
dramatic and theatrical worth. Not even 
dramatic analysts have given it much at- 
tention. William Irvine in The Universe 
of G.B.S. and Eric Bentley in Bernard 
Shaw touch on the play, but only in 
passing. Certainly Bentley points in the 
right direction when he makes his dis- 
tinction between “personal” and “dis- 
quisitory” plays, putting Getting Mar- 
ried in the latter class, but how precise- 
ly this class defines the peculiarities of 
the play is left pretty much to one’s 
imagination. Bentley admits the disquis- 
itory play is talkier and more objective 
than the personal, and must therefore 
gain much of its comedy from the wit of 
of the talk; but neither he nor Irvine 
wastes much time on how this talk is 
kept dramatic as well as comic by the 
very kind of organization (an unusual 
organization) that Shaw uses in the 


play. 


William Sharp is Assistant Professor in Drama 
and English at the University of California in 
Riverside. 

1Bentley treats the disquisitory _ plays 
(Heartbreak House, Misalliance, and Getting 


Beiore getting into any very specific 
analysis of Getting Married, perhaps 
some discussion of dramatic organiza- 
tion is necessary. Drama is a created 
artifact; it must have some kind of or- 
dering of events which allows perception 
and understanding on the part of the 
audience. There must, that is to say, be 
some center of interest in the play that 
directs the audience’s attention. Perhaps 
the most common center is a single ac- 
tion. When a play is so ordered the dra- 
matic question on its simplest level will 
be in terms of, And then? or What hap- 
pens next? The romantic adventure play 
or the modern melodrama is generally 
structured on this principle, as is the 
usual western movie. What will the vil- 
lain think of next to thwart the hero, 
before final capitulation? Or on a more 
serious level, what ironic discovery will 
Oedipus next make in his search to 
discover his own identity? 

Such an ordering is common in com- 
edy, not only in farce, but even in such 
comedies of wit as The Importance of 
Being Earnest or Shaw's own Man and 
Superman. In the latter, an audience’s 
attention is primarily held by Ann’s 
pursuit of Jack Tanner. Will he discover 


Married) as a group, pp. 127-151, in his Bernard 
Shaw (Norfolk: New Directions Press, 1947). 
Irvine deals with Getting Married specifically 
pp. 275-278 in The Universe of G. B. S. (New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1949). 
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the pursuit? Will he escape it? And the 
two major climaxes in the play answer 
these questions—the first in act two in 
that delightful whistle scene with 
Straker, and the second in the last act 
when Jack admits his inability to fight 
biology. This is not to say that one is 
not delighted by his wit or that his 
character is of only incidental impor- 
tance, but both of these sources of com- 
edy are dependent on the central action. 
Tanner’s capitulation to Ann is doubly 
funny because of his firm belief that he 
is invulnerable and his ability to express 
that belief so amusingly, but without 
the central action one would not have 
a play. The action captures and directs 
the audience’s attention. 


Another manner of ordering events is 
through character. The growth or 
change in a central character then be- 
comes the audience’s principal concern. 
In such a play as Toller’s Transfigura- 
tion, for example, the means of directing 
attention is character change. The play 
concerns Friedrich’s attempt to find 
self-fulfillment. His quest for some ab- 
solute which will make men brothers, 
forced on him by his inability to be at 
one with anything or anybody, takes 
many directions. He turns to science, to 
his country (and patriotism), to war, to 
race, to physical love, and finally to re- 
ligion. None of these solutions satisfy 
him, and it is finally in common hu- 
manity, in the mob, that he finds fulfill- 
ment. The play is weak for various rea- 
sons, but not because of its structure. 
There is, to be sure, no story, no single 
action, but the sequence of apparently 
unrelated scenes are connected by the 
growth and development of Friedrich. 
The question one asks as he watches 
Friedrich is not, “what will happen 
to him next?” but, “where will he look 
for security next, and what will he 
find?” It is riot the events themselves 
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which excite us, but the effect of those 
events on Friedrich’s search for him- 
self. O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape is another 
such play. The major question which 
holds the audience is not what will hap- 
pen next to Yank, but what will he 
learn, or when will he learn? 


Nor is this method of organization un- 
common in comedy. In Pygmalion, for 
example, one is primarily concerned 
with the growth of Eliza—what kind of 
an individual can she become? The cli- 
max of interest here is not in her suc- 
cess at the ball (the climax of the action 
in the play) but in her own realization 
that she is dependent on no one but her- 
self. Eliza and the audience discover a 
new facet of character. Again this is not 
to say that the action in the play is un- 
important, but it is primarily of impor- 
tance only in the way it helps clarify 
the kind of woman Eliza is. Her success 
at the ball, her semi-success at the tea- 
party, are only steps in her discovery 
in the last act that she is an independ- 
ent woman, not only a phonetic success 
but a moral one as well. 


Organization around thought, a third 
method of directing dramatic interest, 
is certainly less common than either of 
the other two methods of organization. 
It is not unique with Shaw, but he is 
one of the few modern dramatists to 
exploit such a structure, and by so doing 
he has presented what appears to many 
to be an undramatic, chatty, discussion. 
Organization around thought as a meth- 
od of dramatic organization changes the 
appearance of a play. If one comes with 
the usual expectations of dramatic de- 
velopment (to watch an action or a char- 
acter develop) a play like Getting Mar- 
ried or Misalliance appears to be nothing 
but talk. If, however, one can become 
interested in the facets of the idea and 
see the characters and actions simply as 
illustrations of them, much of what first 
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appears to be “talk” becomes pointed, 
and the discussion arouses dramatic in- 
terest. Such a play is not simply a de- 
bate—all of the actions are resolved 
and each of the participants makes a 
decision about his or her problem—but 
there is no single action in the play 
that directs our attention. 


Getting Married, for example, has five 
such actions. These actions are separate 
and distinct, and their only connection 
is that they all argue or present some 
aspect of the problem of marriage. Each 
action, more fully developed, might well 
be a play in itself—a play organized in 
terms of a single action. When, however, 
a play has five such actions, it is impos- 
sible to focus one’s attention on any one 
of them; and such is the case here. The 
first such action is Edith’s and Sykes’ 
sudden discovery on their wedding day 
of the state of English divorce laws. 
They are so shocked that they question 
the advisability of marrying at all. The 
second action is Leo’s tentative decision 
to end her marriage to Edith’s much 
older Uncle Reggie because she has dis- 
covered physical love with Sinjon Hotch- 
kiss. Another complete action is General 
Boxer’s suit to Lesbia, Edith’s Aunt, 
who refuses him on the grounds that al- 
though she would love to have children 
she cannot tolerate a husband. A fourth 
and most Shavian commentary on mar- 
riage is the quite satisfactory marriage 
of Edith’s mother and father who at- 
tempt to bypass marriage’s pitfalls with 
the help of a great deal of understand- 
ing and self-reliance. And a fifth, and 
equally Shavian resolution to the prob- 
lem, is the ménage a trots effected be- 
tween Sinjon Hotchkiss and the Georges. 
By allowing each of these actions to fo- 
cus on a different difficulty in present 
divorce laws, Shaw can argue different 
facets of his case dramatically. 

Shaw's analysis of Ibsen’s dramatic 


structure (which he insists is the same 
as his own) is a key to a basic concern 
in his own drama: 

The action of such plays consists of a case to be 
argued. If the case is uninteresting or stale or 
badly conducted or obviously trumped up, the 
play is a bad one. If it is important and novel 
and convincing, or at least disturbing, the play 
is a good one. But anyhow the play in which 
there is no argument and no case no longer 
counts as serious drama. It may still please the 
child in us as Punch and Judy does: but no- 
body nowadays pretends to regard a well made 
play as anything more than a commercial 
product which is not in question when modern 
schools of serious drama are under discussion.? 


The important phrase is “a case to be 
argued.” So important did this become 
to Shaw in Getting Married that the 
growth of character and the interest in 
situation were subordinated to it en- 
tirely. There is no Jack Tanner to be 
trapped, and no Ann to pursue him; 
nor is there an Eliza to grow up with 
the help of a Higgins. Both are sacrificed 
to the argument of the case. 


This particular method of organiza- 
tion is unusual in comedy. I say unusual 
rather than new, since something like it 
is at the center of the medieval debate 
and the morality play, but it is rare. 
The situation comedy is perhaps the 
most common, dating back through 
Moliere, at least to Jonson. In these 
plays one is certainly aware of char- 
acter, but character is constant, unchang- 
ing, static. Ibsen’s work is perhaps the 
most obvious example of drama_ in 
which character growth directs our at- 
tention—Nora in The Doll’s House or 
Mrs. Alving in Ghosts. But in Getting 
Married action and character are care- 
fully used to illustrate different facets 
of an idea, to discuss the pros and cons 
of a proposition. 

This is not to say that all of Shaw’s 
discussion drama is true drama. Much 


2 Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism (New York: Brentano's, 1915), p. 220. 
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of it is debate in which no decision is 
reached and in which no change takes 
place. Such is the case in Jn Good King 
Charles's Golden Days, and in all but 
the second sequence of Back to Methuse- 
lah. In none of these plays are the char- 
acters more than debaters. They have 
no more personal interest in the out- 
come than any debater, and no decision 
reached will have any immediate effect 
on their actions. In Getting Married, 
however, the final outcome of the de- 
bate definitely influences all of the 
characters. It leads to Reggie and Leo’s 
determination to become reconciled, 
Lesbia’s determination to remain a 
spinster, and Edith’s and Sykes’ deter- 
mination to get married. Similarly, a 
decision is reached by Tarleton and his 
daughter in Misalliance, by Ellie in 
Heartbreak House, and by Mopsy in 
Too True to Be Good. The problems 
may be treated with greater objectivity, 
but their solutions still have a direct 
influence on the actions of the leading 
characters. 


Getting Married concerns the prob- 
lems of marriage—divorce laws, their in- 
justice and impracticability. With typical 
Shavian sense, the author sees the im- 
possibility of remaking them so that 
they satisfy everyone and finally advo- 
cates their acceptance. Since such laws 
are necessary and since no legislative 
changes will make them satisfactory, the 
first responsibility in marrying is to un- 
derstand what a marriage is based upon 
and to accept its limitations intelli- 
gently. After everyone has made futile 
attempts to alter the divorce laws (in es- 
sence to avoid the responsibilities of 
marriage) each couple weighs the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of marriage de- 
spite such legal handicaps and acts ac- 
cordingly. Lesbia decides that children 
are not worth the sacrifice of individual- 
ity that marriage demands, and General 
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Boxer is left the perennial suitor. Edith 
and Sykes are willing to take the gamble 
and put their trust in love, and Reggie 
and Leo are reconciled almost because 
of divorce’s inconvenience. Sinjon 
Hotchkiss joins the Georges, and the 
Bishop and his wife (the most obviously 
Shavian) remain pretty much what they 
have always been, the intelligent and 
hence satisfied man and wife. All of the 
actions answer the central, and strange- 
ly enough dramatic, questions: Will the 
laws be changed?; Would it do any 
good? The climax of the play is the 
lengthy discussion in which these ques- 
tions are finally answered negatively by 
all the main characters, and this “no” 
is the basis for each character’s solution 
to his own particular problem. 

Since there are so many separate 

actions and no character growth, com- 
edy cannot be created as it is in Man 
and Superman by Jack Tanner's amus- 
ing misunderstanding of Ann’s inten- 
tions, or as it is in Pygmalion by the de- 
lightful contrast of such dissimilar but 
exciting personalities as Higgins and 
Eliza. The major source of humour in 
Getting Married, as in most of the Shaw 
plays organized around the examination 
of an idea, is the inversion of the ex- 
pected viewpoint. Lesbia is a case in 
point. She has refused Boxer for twenty 
years, but for none of the conventional 
reasons. Her love is not directed else- 
where; she would like children. Never- 
theless, she consistently refuses Boxer, 
and when he finally demands real rea- 
sons her answers are highly unexpected. 
He first asks her if she does not miss 
love, to which she answers: 
Oh, love! Have you no imagination? Do you 
think I have never been in love with wonder- 
ful men? Heroes! archangels! princes! sages! 
even fascinating rascals! and had the strangest 
adventures with them? Do you know what it is 
to look at a mere real man after that? a man 
with his boots in every corner, and the smell of 
his tobacco in every curtain? 


att 
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And when the general, somewhat dazed, 
asks her about children, she answers: 

I ought to have children. I should be a good 
mother to children. I believe it would pay the 
country very well to pay me very well to have 
children. But the country tells me that I 
cant have a child in my house without a man 
in it too; so I tell the country that it will have 
to do without my children. If I am to be a 
mother, I really cannot have a man bothering 
me to be a wife at the same time. 


And when Boxer in desperation asks 
her about her natural appetites, she 
answers: 

As I said before, an English lady is not the 
slave of her appetites. That is what an English 
gentleman seems incapable of understanding.* 


All three answers are perfectly logical. 


The defense surprises us simply be- 
cause we are steeped in the romantic 
tradition of Tristan and Isolde in which 
passion is uncontrollable. Such rational 
answers as the above are wholly out of 
that tradition and consequently unex- 
pected. Since they satisfy Lesbia, they 
are comic as well. The comic quality of 
her position is, of course, greatly helped 
by the characterization of Boxer. His 
character is not complex, and Shaw does 
not spend any time exploring it. He is 
the typical army man, who begins his 
favorite stories with “When I was in 
India.” He is pompous, highly conven- 
tional, and invariably behind the times. 
He has much in common with Roebuck 
Ramsden, although he is not as _ thor- 
oughly developed. He uses the cliché 
constantly. The same is not true of 
Ramsden, many of whose remarks are 
so intelligent that there is the ever 
present danger of failing to see them as 
amusing clichés at all. Lesbia character- 
izes Boxer precisely in the following: 


Excuse my interrupting you so often; but your 
sentiments are so correct that I always know 


8’ Bernard Shaw, The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Getting Married, The Shewing Up of Blanco 
Posnet (London: Constable and Co., 1911), p. 
203. 


what you are going to say before you finish 
You see, Boxer, everybody is not like you. You 
are a sentimental noodle: you dont see women 
as they really are.4 


This is so blatantly obvious in the play, 
that one cannot sympathize with his 
“hopeless passion.” 

A similar reversal makes the first 

scene between Leo and Reggie comic. 
It is publicly believed that Reggie has 
beaten his wife and run off with a pros- 
titute, and that Leo is conseqeuntly di- 
vorcing him. The truth of the matter 
is that Leo wanted a divorce and there 
was no other way of getting it. Reginald 
explains the situation as follows: 
I had to go to Brighton with a poor creature 
who took a fancy to me on the way down, and 
got conscientious scruples about the committing 
perjury after dinner. I had to put her down 
in the hotel book as Mrs. Reginald Bridgenorth: 
Leo’s name! Do you know what that feels like to 
a decent man? How would you like to go into 
a hotel before all the waiters and people with 
—with that on your arm? Not that it was the 
poor girl’s fault, of course; only she started 
crying because I couldn't stand her touching 
me; and now she keeps writing to me. And 
then I’m held up in the public court for cruelty 
and adultery, and turned away from Edith’s 
wedding by Alice, and lectured by you!5 


The expectation of male cruelty is re- 
versed, and Shaw scores another point 
against marriage laws. Characterization 
contributes to the comedy in both Les- 
bia’s and Reggie’s positions but only 
sketchily. There is no parallel to the 
emotional maturity of Eliza in Pygmal- 
ion or even the believable adolescence 
of Cleopatra in Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Even the Bishop's views (which are 
made comic by the fact that they are 
the views of a clergyman) depend simply 
on profession. Similarly Boxer is a blunt 
military man, Reggie, an older husband, 
and Lesbia, an English lady. In each 
case only this single “professional” (to 


4Ibid., p. 201. 
5 Ibid., p. 210. 
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of it is debate in which no decision is 
reached and in which no change takes 
place. Such is the case in Jn Good King 
Charles's Golden Days, and in all but 
the second sequence of Back to Methuse- 
Jah. In none of these plays are the char- 
acters more than debaters. They have 
no more personal interest in the out- 
come than any debater, and no decision 
reached will have any immediate effect 
on their actions. In Getting Married, 
however, the final outcome of the de- 
bate definitely influences all of the 
characters. It leads to Reggie and Leo’s 
determination to become reconciled, 
Lesbia’s determination to remain a 
spinster, and Edith’s and Sykes’ deter- 
mination to get married. Similarly, a 
decision is reached by Tarleton and his 
daughter in Misalliance, by Ellie in 
Heartbreak House, and by Mopsy in 
Too True to Be Good. The problems 
may be treated with greater objectivity, 
but their solutions still have a direct 
influence on the actions of the leading 
characters. 


Getting Married concerns the prob- 
lems of marriage—divorce laws, their in- 
justice and impracticability. With typical 
Shavian sense, the author sees the im- 
possibility of remaking them so that 
they satisfy everyone and finally advo- 
cates their acceptance. Since such laws 
are necessary and since no legislative 
chauges will make them satisfactory, the 
first responsibility in marrying is to un- 
derstand what a marriage is based upon 
and to accept its limitations intelli- 
gently. After everyone has made futile 
attempts to alter the divorce laws (in es- 
sence to avoid the responsibilities of 
marriage) each couple weighs the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of marriage de- 
spite such legal handicaps and acts ac- 
cordingly. Lesbia decides that children 
are not worth the sacrifice of individual- 
ity that marriage demands, and General 
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Boxer is left the perennial suitor. Edith 
and Sykes are willing to take the gamble 
and put their trust in love, and Reggie 
and Leo are reconciled almost because 
of divorce’s inconvenience. Sinjon 
Hotchkiss joins the Georges, and the 
Bishop and his wife (the most obviously 
Shavian) remain pretty much what they 
have always been, the intelligent and 
hence satisfied man and wife. All of the 
actions answer the central, and strange- 
ly enough dramatic, questions: Will the 
laws be changed?; Would it do any 
good? The climax of the play is the 
lengthy discussion in which these ques- 
tions are finally answered negatively by 
all the main characters, and this “no” 
is the basis for each character’s solution 
to his own particular problem. 

Since there are so many separate 

actions and no character growth, com- 
edy cannot be created as it is in Man 
and Superman by Jack Tanner's amus- 
ing misunderstanding of Ann’s inten- 
tions, or as it is in Pygmalion by the de- 
lightful contrast of such dissimilar but 
exciting personalities as Higgins and 
Eliza. The major source of humour in 
Getting Married, as in most of the Shaw 
plays organized around the examination 
of an idea, is the inversion of the ex- 
pected viewpoint. Lesbia is a case in 
point. She has refused Boxer for twenty 
years, but for none of the conventional 
reasons. Her love is not directed else- 
where; she would like children. Never- 
theless, she consistently refuses Boxer, 
and when he finally demands real rea- 
sons her answers are highly unexpected. 
He first asks her if she does not miss 
love, to which she answers: 
Oh, love! Have you no imagination? Do you 
think I have never been in love with wonder- 
ful men? Heroes! archangels! princes! sages! 
even fascinating rascals! and had the strangest 
adventures with them? Do you know what it is 
to look at a mere real man after that? a man 
with his boots in every corner, and the smell of 
his tobacco in every curtain? 
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And when the general, somewhat dazed, 
asks her about children, she answers: 

I ought to have children. I should be a good 
mother to children. I believe it would pay the 
country very well to pay me very well to have 
children. But the country tells me that I 
cant have a child in my house without a man 
in it too; so I tell the country that it will have 
to do without my children. If I am to be a 
mother, I really cannot have a man bothering 
me to be a wife at the same time. 


And when Boxer in desperation asks 
her about her natural appetites, she 
answers: 

As I said before, an English lady is not the 
slave of her appetites. That is what an English 
gentleman seems incapable of understanding.® 


All three answers are perfectly logical. 


The defense surprises us simply be- 
cause we are steeped in the romantic 
tradition of Tristan and Isolde in which 
passion is uncontrollable. Such rational 
answers as the above are wholly out of 
that tradition and consequently unex- 
pected. Since they satisfy Lesbia, they 
are comic as well. The comic quality of 
her position is, of course, greatly helped 
by the characterization of Boxer. His 
character is not complex, and Shaw does 
not spend any time exploring it. He is 
the typical army man, who begins his 
favorite stories with “When I was in 
India.” He is pompous, highly conven- 
tional, and invariably behind the times. 
He has much in common with Roebuck 
Ramsden, although he is not as thor- 
oughly developed. He uses the cliché 
constantly. The same is not true of 
Ramsden, many of whose remarks are 
so intelligent that there is the ever 
present danger of failing to see them as 
amusing clichés at all. Lesbia character- 
izes Boxer precisely in the following: 


Excuse my interrupting you so often; but your 
sentiments are so correct that I always know 


8 Bernard Shaw, The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Getting Married, The Shewing Up of Blanco 
Posnet (London: Constable and Co., 1911), p. 
203. 


what you are going to say before you finish 
You see, Boxer, everybody is not like you. You 
are a sentimental noodle: you dont see women 
as they really are.4 


This is so blatantly obvious in the play, 
that one cannot sympathize with his 
“hopeless passion.” 

A similar reversal makes the first 

scene between Leo and Reggie comic. 
It is publicly believed that Reggie has 
beaten his wife and run off with a pros- 
titute, and that Leo is conseqeuntly di- 
vorcing him. The truth of the matter 
is that Leo wanted a divorce and there 
was no other way of getting it. Reginald 
explains the situation as follows: 
I had to go to Brighton with a poor creature 
who took a fancy to me on the way down, and 
got conscientious scruples about the committing 
perjury after dinner. I had to put her down 
in the hotel book as Mrs. Reginald Bridgenorth: 
Leo’s name! Do you know what that feels like to 
a decent man? How would you like to go into 
a hotel before all the waiters and people with 
—with that on your arm? Not that it was the 
poor girl’s fault, of course; only she started 
crying because I couldn’t stand her touching 
me; and now she keeps writing to me. And 
then I'm held up in the public court for cruelty 
and adultery, and turned away from Edith’s 
wedding by Alice, and lectured by you!5 


The expectation of male cruelty is re- 
versed, and Shaw scores another point 
against marriage laws. Characterization 
contributes to the comedy in both Les- 
bia’s and Reggie’s positions but only 
sketchily. There is no parallel to the 
emotional maturity of Eliza in Pygmal- 
ion or even the believable adolescence 
of Cleopatra in Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Even the Bishop's views (which are 
made comic by the fact that they are 
the views of a clergyman) depend simply 
on profession. Similarly Boxer is a blunt 
military man, Reggie, an older husband, 
and Lesbia, an English lady. In each 
case only this single “professional” (to 


4Ibid., p. 201. 
5 Ibid., p. 210. 
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use Eric Bentley’s term) facet of char- 
acter is developed. The stock characteri- 
zation of Boxer, Reggie, and Lesbia, 
keeps one from any very real interest in 
them as people and forces one’s atten- 
tion on the comic inversion of conven- 
tional points of view. 

One laughs at the Bishop’s apparently 
unethical defense of Leo’s interest in 
more than one man, and his very fervent 
belief in the uselessness, even harm of 
the present divorce laws because one 
doesn’t expect such views to be aired by 
a Bishop. No fuller characterization is 
necessary. So, too, the apparent cowardice 
of Hotchkiss is explained as a very 
brave defense of snobbery—a totally un- 
expected point of view, but comic from 
any kind of a character. Since Shaw is 
interested here in the weakness of the 
divorce laws rather than the effect of 
those laws on any particular personality, 
he need not create an Eliza or a Dick 
Dudgeon. Such particularized personal- 
ities might well usurp our attention 
from Shaw’s concern with the effect of 
English divorce laws on all personalities. 

The general discussion (the climax of 
the play, since it answers the problem 
of the divorce laws) is for the most part 
not comic. The pros and cons of chang- 
ing the laws are discussed, and the 
single comic paradox is Shaw’s conclus- 
ion that for all their unfairness a change 
in the laws wouldn’t lead to happier 
marriages. He attempts to tell us what 
would through Mrs. George, though 
his success is dubious. Her trance may be 
theatrically effective, but it does not 
throw much light on marriage relation- 
ships. 

When all the stars sang in your ears and all 
the winds swept you into the heart of heaven, 
were you deaf? were you dull? was I no more 
to you than a bone to a dog? was it not enough? 
We spent eternity together, and you ask me for 
a little lifetime more. We possessed all the 


universe together; and you ask me to give you 
my scanty wages as well. I have given you the 
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greatest of all things; and you ask me to give 
you little things. I gave you your own soul: 
you ask me for my body as a plaything. Was it 
not enough? Was it not enough?é 


We might wish to dismiss this speech 
as nonsense—Shaw’s poke at the inex- 
plicable mystery of sex—but we are not 
allowed to. The Bishop, who is the most 
sensible man in the play and whose 
views must be considered intelligent and 
rational, insists that he understands it. 
Not only does he understand it, he also 
values it as mystic truth. 

To me Mrs. George’s mystic outline 

of love is one of Shaw’s rare muddles, 
but the reason one laughs at her is his 
typical paradox. Her unconventional be- 
haviour and Shaw’s insistence (through 
Collins) that it is the best possible be- 
haviour delights us by proving again 
the acceptability of the apparently im- 
possible. Collins defends her unfaithful- 
ness as follows: 
. . . I will say for Mrs. George that the variety 
of experience made her wonderful interesting. 
Thats where the flighty ones score off the steady 
ones, maam. Look at my old woman! She’s never 
known any man but me; and she cant properly 
know me, because she dont know other men to 
compare me with. Of course she knows her 
parents in—well, in the way one does know 
one’s parents: not knowing half their lives as 
you might say, or even thinking that they was 
ever young; and she knew her children as chil- 
dren, and never thought of them as independ- 
ent human beings till they ran away and nigh 
broke her heart for a week or two. But Mrs. 
George she came to know a lot about men of 
all sorts and ages; for the older she got the 
younger she liked em; and it certainly made 
her interesting, and gave her a lot of sense. I 
have often taken her advice on things when my 
own poor old woman wouldnt have been a bit 
of use to me.? 


typically Shavian fashion Mrs. 
George’s unconventional behavior is 
defended in such a way as to make it 
more acceptable than convention] be- 
havior. 


6 Ibid., p. 278. 
7 Ibid., p. 198. 
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Shaw’s mystic prescription for satisfac- 
tory alliances may be unclear, but the 
organization of the play and the comedy 


that stems from that organization is 
clear enough. The multiple plot lines 
are purposeful; they allow Shaw to look 
at facets of an idea rather than a single 
action and the people involved in that 
action. Similarly, the sketchiness of char- 
acterization is intentional; it stops an 
audience from considering the char- 
acters too thoroughly and therefore from 
becoming too interested in them instead 
of in the idea with which Shaw is pri- 
marily concerned. Irvine sums up the 
play as follows: 


Getting Married is more of a discussion play 
than any of the preceding, and its characters 
subordinate every other phase of their existence 
and reality to their articulateness They are the 
psychologically motivated 
tellectual points of view. Its very considerable 
plot, kept off the stage in the interests of dis- 
*cussion, involves an unsuccessful attempt at 
writing an ideal marriage code. As comedy 


spokesmen of in- 


should, it begins in folly and ends in common 
sense—or its best Shavian substitute.’ 

And the statement has a certain validity; 
yet without any detailed examination 
of the play one is left with the feeling 
it is really a rather sloppy play in which 
the action is uncoordinated, and the 
characters stock. The best that can be 
said for it, apparently, is that it “begins 
in folly and ends in common sense—or 
its best Shavian substitute.” With the 
exception of the last of these three state- 
ments, the summation seems to me a dis- 
tortion. The characters are stock; but 
only so that they will not usurp our at- 
tention from the problem Shaw wishes 
to examine. The plot, though consider- 
able, is neither off-stage, or as is implied, 
unwieldy. It is made up of many actions 
so that no single line of action will usurp 
our attention from that same problem. 
To be sure, the play moves from folly 
to Shavian sense, but in an entirely new 
way. 


8 William Irvine, op. cit., p. 275. 


Uncommon Sense 


Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to definers; for though perhaps 
they might properly have contented themselves with declaring it to be such a 
dramatic representation of human life as may excite mirth, they have embarrassed 
their definition with the means by which the comic writers obtained their end, 
without considering that the various methods of exhilirating their audience, not 
being limited by nature, cannot be comprised in precept. 


—Samuel Johnson, The Rambler, No. 125 
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DARWIN T. TURNER 


During the decade from 1920 to 1930 
many American dramatists, among them 
Eugene O'Neill, John Howard Lawson, 
Elmer Rice, John Dos Passos, Marc Con- 
nelly, and George Kaufman, experi- 
mented with unconventional techniques 
in the hope of producing a more flex- 
ible, more significant, and more _the- 
atrically effective drama than the tra- 
ditional type which they saw in the 
theaters along Broadway. They re-intro- 
duced and adapted to their purposes 
theatrical conventions, such as the so- 
liloguy, which earlier dramatists had 
discarded. They borrowed techniques 
from contemporary European _ play- 
wrights, designers, and directors, using 
freely the best, and sometimes the worst, 
of Futurism, Grotesque drama, Mario- 
nette drama, Expressionism, and Con- 
structivism. They demanded the right 
to use any technique or device which 
would heighten the effectiveness of their 
presentation. 

One of the most promising experi- 
ments was that of Jazz-Vaudeville drama, 
an attempt by left-wing dramatists to 
use the vigor and originality of jazz and 
vaudeville to provide a rhythm and a 
tempo for their criticisms of American 
society. In a preface which he wrote in 
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JAZZ-VAUDEVILLE DRAMA IN 
THE TWENTIES 


1923 for the published edition of Roger 
Bloomer, John Dos Passos climaxed his 
praise of the fresh vitality of John How- 
ard Lawson’s play with the hope for a 
new type of drama in the American 
theatre: 


What we have in American theatres today 
is a great unco-ordinated swirl of individual 
energy and mechanical skill, that if it could 
only be got into motion towards an end 
would produce something inconceivable. There , 
is the extraordinary skill with which the 
vaudeville performers put themselves over in- 
dividually to the audience in the short time 
allotted to them, in the satire and construc- 
tion you get occasionally in burlesque shows 
and musical comedies, in the brilliant acting 
and producing it takes to get across trick melo- 
dramas and mystery plays, raw material for 
anything anyone wants to make.1 


Dos Passos’ demand for a dramatist who 
would “tackle the amazingly difficult 
problem of fusing all this personal effort 
and mechanical skill into something im- 
mediate and alive, expressive of an 
emotion and a_ will’? was answered 
when John Howard Lawson wrote Pro- 
cessional (1925). Lawson explained the 
technique of Processional as an attempt 
to create a method which shall express the 


American scene in native idiom, a method as 
far removed from the older realism as the 


Bloomer 


1 John Howard Lawson, Roger 
1923), 


(New York: Thomas Selzer Company, 
2 Ibid. 
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facile mood of Expressionism. It is apparent 
that this new technique is essentially vaude- 
villesque in character—a development, a mold- 
ing . . . of the rich vitality of the two-a-day 
and the musical extravaganza.3 


Lawson agreed with Dos Passos that 
the only warmth and richness of meth- 
od in American theatre lay in the na- 
tive craftsmanship of vaudeville and the 
revue. The legitimate theatre had _be- 
come a colorless, motionless spectacle in- 
spired by the “interests of a realism 
which has nothing remotely to do with 
reality.”* Lawson believed that the crude 
Naturalistic imitations of life failed to 
reproduce the spirit of America: 


The reality of America spiritually and ma- 
terially is a movement, a rhythm of which the 
inner meaning has not been found. Buried 
under the hokum of advertisements, headlines, 
radio speeches, there is a genuine inner neces- 
sity, a sense of direction. 

. I am not offering solutions. I am not 
even stating a concise question. My concern 
is with the theatre. But the blood and bones 
of a living stage must be the blood and bones 
of the actuality stirring around us. As yet not 
a whisper of this actuality has been heard 
across the footlights. . . . On the one hand, 
we have what is ironically termed the commer- 
cial theatre, given over to the unbelievable 
repetition of the same plot, the same joke, the 
same characters, dished up each year with a 
pitiful lack of showmanship. . . . On the other 
hand we have the art theatre existing in a 
feeble trance totally removed from the rush 
and roar of things as they are. . . . The idea 
of pure beauty as something quite removed 
from the brutal forms of reality is of course 
completely uncreative in its results. Art as an 
escape from life is no better than morphine. 


I have endeavored in the present play, to 
lay the foundations of some sort of native 
technique, to reflect to some extent the color 
and movement of the American processional 
as it streams about us. The rhythm is staccato, 
burlesque, carried out by a formalized arrange- 
ment of jazz music.5 


3 John Howard Lawson, Processional (New 
York: Thomas Selzer Company, 1925), p. Vi. 

4 Ibid. 

SIbid., pp. viii-ix. 


Processional is the story of people en- 
meshed in a coal strike. Having been 
arrested because he destroyed a_ flag 
which was thrown over him, Dynamite 
Jim escapes from jail. After killing a 
soldier to evade capture, he seeks refuge 
in his mother’s home. The striking 
miners choose him as a leader because 
he seems to represent defiance of au- 
thority, but Jim’s faith in ideals is de- 
stroyed when he learns that his mother 
has prostituted herself to provide money 
for his release. Maddened by his hatred 
of humanity and of himself, he seeks 
revenge and escape by assaulting Sadie 
Cohen, an immature, thrill-crazed girl 
who also wants to escape from the stag- 
nant oppression enveloping them. To 
secure a favorable opinion from the 
newspapers, the silk-hat authority which 
owns the mines promises concessions to’ 
the strikers; however, it secretly plots to 
kill the leaders when they return to 
work. Blinded by the Ku Klux Klan, 
Jim attains spiritual satisfaction in his 
union with the suddenly mature Sadie, 
who has found an idealistic faith in her 
desire to protect the illegitimate child 
whom she is bringing into the world. 


Lawson strikingly enriched his thesis 
drama with a lively mixture of vaude- 
ville and jazz. The characters are pop- 
ular vaudeville types used to suggest 
the range of humanity in America: Ras- 
tus, a Negro comic figure; Cohen, a Jew- 
ish stereotype; Phillpotts, a reporter; the 
Man in the Silk Hat, a business man; 
and Psinski, a radical. As the play pro- 
gresses, some of the characters assume a 
broader symbolic meaning. The Man in 
the Silk Hat represents the oppressive 
power of authority, and Phillpotts sug- 
gests the impotence of complete ideal- 
ism. Dynamite Jim and Sadie, who, 
early in the play, serve to satirize the 
confused rebellion of the younger gen- 
eration, mature into symbols of the 
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fusion of practicality and idealism upon 
which Lawson wanted to base his new 
world. 

Lawson also drew from vaudeville 
and the revue the edged satire, the exag- 
gerated physical comedy and burlesque, 
the rapid movement, and the episodic 
construction which characterize the play. 

As vaudeville provided a method, so 
jazz provided a rhythm and a tempo. 
Throughout the play the characters 
dance to the tempo of a jazz band. The 
jazz rhythm of Phillpott’s flirtation with 
Sadie slows to a funeral dirge when Ras- 
tus and Psinski carry onto the stage the 
coffin in which Jim has escaped from 
jail. Jazz furnished Lawson with an in- 
digenous American art expressive of a 
violent, restless society driven in tempo 
to equally raucous chords of gaiety and 
sorrow. 

Processional is not a great play. It suf- 
fers from weaknesses common to many 
propaganda plays—confused thought, 
insufficient editing, pretentiousness, and 
a hero and heroine who, lacking breadth, 
are unsympathetic, improbable, and un- 
attractive except as symbols. Proces- 
sional, nevertheless, awakened American 
audiences and critics to the possibilities 
of a new method of presenting social 
criticism. 

Some conservative critics could 
accept the drama’s sensationalism and 
license. Arthur Hornblow, the editor 
of Theatre Magazine, wrote: 


not 


Jazzed drama! Today we live on jazz... . 
Why not jazzed drama? In the theatre as else- 
where, everything topsy-turvy. The old dramat- 
ic formulas thrown on the scrap heap as out- 
worn and old school. Experimentation, a stir- 
ring of the social cess-pools the order of the 
day. Nothing too weird, too daring, too 
freakish. Attract attention no matter how. Go 
the limit, so you may be credited with genius. 
Astound, shock, thrill. De l’audace! Toujours 
de V’audace! 

A dramatic nightmare—a foretaste of what 
with its present-day tendencies towards the 
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morbid, the erotic, and the bizarre, the theatre 
threatens soon to become—that is Processional, 
a so-called jazz symphony of life.6 


The majority of the critics, however, 
concurred with Joseph Wood Krutch, 
who, more completely than any other 
critic, defined the raison d’étre of Jazz- 
Vaudeville drama: 


The enormous increase in our knowledge of 
the world has made it impossible any longer 
to arrange that knowledge into a comprehen- 
sible or meaningful pattern. 

If to the indignant moralists it seems that 
the broken rhythms and the wild, discordant 
shrieks of jazz are the only things which seem 
to typify the mood of the people, it is because 
they have, without being philosophers, aban- 
doned hope of finding either moral or intel- 
lectual meaning in their existence, and because 
they believe in nothing except the hectic sen- 
sations of the moment which alone can smother 
their despair. . . . More than one artist sur- 
veying this chaos has longed to describe it, 
but conventional form has seemed too limited 
and too orderly to include their impressions. 
The result is the expressionistic novel and the 
expressionistic play. 

. Such an extravagant method can be 
justified only if it obtains effects which a more 
conventional one could not produce. Mr. Law- 
son’s play does, it seems to me, thus justify 
itself. The things which he definitely says 
could be and have been said in straight for- 
ward plays dealing with social themes, but the 
emotional effects could not be duplicated by 
any drama of conventional structure.7 


Krutch’s conclusion is important. Law- 
son justified his discarding the old dra- 
matic formulas by creating emotional 
effects which he could not have achieved 
in a drama of conventional structure. 
Other experiments with Jazz-Vaudeville 
drama, however, did not provide the 
stimulating emotion and thought neces- 
sary to justify the method. 

The Garbage Man (1926), by John 
Dos Passos, is built on crucial moments 
in the lives of a young couple, Tom and 


6 Arthur Hornblow, Theatre Magazine, XLI 
(January, 1925), 19. 

7 Joseph Wood Krutch, 
(January 28, 1925), 99-100. 
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Jane. After the death of her mother, 
Jane elopes with Tom; but, disgusted 
with Tom’s lack of ambition, Jane leaves 
him. Years later, Tom, now ragged and 
poor, sees Janet Gwendolen, a famous 
actress, whom he recognizes as Jane. 
Soon afterward, Death, in the disguise 
of a Man in a Silk Hat, persuades him 
to assist in a robbery. Fleeing from the 
police, he goes to Jane, whose love he 
rekindles; but, about to be seized by 
Death, in the guise of the Garbage Man, 
Tom is forced to climb to the rooftops, 
where he fulfills his childhood ambition 
to beat on the moon as though it were 
a gong. Death tries to capture Jane, but 
she escapes and joins Tom. 

The directions for the first scene set 
the keynote for the play: 

The whole play is done to music. The mem- 
bers of the jazz band run down the aisles of 
the theatre—one by one, and as they reach 
their places, they start to play. The music stops 
with a crash, The leader appears through the 


curtains. “All right, let ’er go,” he says to the 
band, and they play a fast, jazzy overture.8 


The music creates mood, underscores 
dramatic moments, and emphasizes char- 
acter in a striking, vaudevillesque man- 
ner. At the funeral of Jane’s mother, 
the relatives do not walk; they dance to 
music which suits their characters. Aunt 
Georgiana Riverson “gyrates to a tink- 
ling waltz.” Cousin Amelia Burns 
marches to drum beats. Uncle Amos and 
his two sons dance to “creaky, bonedry 
tunes of family mourning.” Tom and 
Jane walk naturally because they are 
the only members of the gathering who 
are experiencing sincere emotions. 


The Jazz-Vaudeville technique is de- 
veloped most completely and most ef- 
fectively in the funeral scene; neverthe- 
less, the suspicion lingers throughout the 
play that, at any moment, the characters 


8 John Dos Passos, The Garbage Man, in 
Three Plays (New York: Macaulay and Com- 
pany, 1934), p- 3- 


may begin a jazz routine. In the first 
scene of Part Two, the spectators dance 
while they are awaiting Janet Gwen- 
dolen. Janet dances onto the stage and 
then dances off with the Three Young 
Men with the Coldcream Faces. In the 
next scene, the characters dance as they 
chant the dialogue: 

The music has burst into “Tea for Two.” Four 
couples dance to its strains. ... The men carry 
cocktail shakers, the women teacups. A Yourg 
Man draped in a leopardskin joins them do- 
ing an aesthetic dance. He tosses five o'clock 
tea biscuits from a plate to the audience. While 
they dance, they chant—to the chorus of “Tea 
for Two.” 


Despite his use of a novel technique, 
Dos Passos failed to write a stimulating 
play because he created lifeless, unsym- 
pathetic characters and an illogical end- 
ing. Jane deserts Tom because he lacks 
resolution; but, although he has not 
changed, she abandons her successful 
career to return to him with the imag- 
inative but meaningless assertion that 
they are going “somewhere very high— 
where the wind is sheer whiteness.’’'° 
Dos Passos desired to perfect a technique 
which would provide an artistic satisfac- 
tion not supplied by the plays which he 
saw on Broadway; but he failed to ob- 
serve the cardinal principle of good 
drama—to tell an interesting story. 

J. P. McEvoy’s God Loves Us (1926) 
illustrates more radical experimentation 
with dramatic form. McEvoy probably 
derived many of his ideas for the con- 
struction from The Comic Supplement, 
a musical revue which he had written 
and produced in 1924. He depended also 
upon techniques of the cinema and of 
Expressionistic dramas. 

God Loves Us is an ironic title for the 
story of Hector Midge, which provides 
a framework and a basis for McEvoy’s 


9Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
10 Ibid., p. 77. 
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satire of American society. After twenty- 
five years of faithful service with a 
greeting card company, Hector Midge is 
denied promotion to a position which 
has been reserved for his employer's in- 
competent son. When Midge, drunk 
with whiskey and with the inspiration of 
lectures of the “Go-Getter” Society, de- 
fies the employer’s son, he is discharged. 
Three months of unsuccessful job hunt- 
ing and the pleading of his wife force 
him to bury his self-respect and to re- 
turn on the old terms. Mr. McEvoy 
cynically commented in a program note: 


Mr. Midge is caught again in his steel web, 
and we can all go home taking such comfort 
as we may from the thought that life is only 
a comic supplement which the Great Humorist 
publishes daily to amuse the angels. A hard 
lot they must be.12 


In a foreword McEvoy explained that 
he intended the scenes of the Midge fam- 
ily to be played realistically but all other 
scenes impressionistically. Jazz is played 
throughout the production to assist the 
interpretation of the mood. When Midge 
and his secretary converse in introspec- 
tive asides, jazz rhythms motivate their 
subconscious movements. Motion pic- 
ture films supplement the drama. Films 
flashed onto the outer curtain indicate 
the crowd activities on the streets. The 
acts are designed to be played with the 
continuity characteristic of the motion 
picture. Everything is designed to con- 
tribute to the impression of a briskly 
moving society which catches the Midges 
in its swirl, then drops them, weaker 
and unhappier than they were previ- 
ously, 

In 1927 and in 1928 Lawson again 
used the Jazz-Vaudeville technique for 
criticism of American society, but the 
thought is less significant than that of 


11 Quoted by Brooks Atkinson, The New 


York Times, October 20, 1926. In the manu- 
script of the play in the Library of Congress, 
this is the conclusion to Mr. McEvoy’s synopsis 
of the third act. 
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Processional. Loudspeaker (1927) is a 
satirical burlesque of American life. 
Hypocritical Harry Collins, a guberna- 
torial candidate, is besieged by a bearded 
stranger who seems to be having an 
affair with his wife; by Floradora, a 
nurse whom he once met; and by John- 
nie Dunne and his mother, reporters in 
search of a lurid story. To escape the 
confusion Collins becomes intoxicated 
immediately prior to the time he is to 
speak on the radio. To his amazement 
his listeners, admiring his honesty when 
he drunkenly reveals the falseness of 
his previous promises, elect him to office. 

A jazz band, seated on the stage and 
playing throughout the production, mo- 
tivates some of the actions. Clare Col- 
lins, Harry’s daughter, dances with the 
butler and later with a bearded stranger. 
Negro politicians march and dance to 
jazz. The band, nevertheless, seems more 
artificial than in Processional. 

The burlesque and _ the artificial, 
vaudevillesque caricatures seem suitable 
because the tone of the play induces 
one to expect exaggeration. Collins is 
the caricature of a politician; his wife, 
a devotee of spiritualism; his daughter, 
a “flapper”; Johnnie Dunne, an eager 
reporter; and Johnnie’s mother, a news- 
paper “‘sob-sister.” Masks and stage 
properties accentuate the anonymity of 
some of the types. In the first act Col- 
lins addresses two wax-faced dummies 
who are his “yes-men.” At the conclusion 
of the act six Negro politicians are 
masked in wax faces, and at the con- 
clusion of the play the ward politicians 
are similarly masked. 

The predominance of characters of 
vaudeville, more numerous than those 
of Processional, inspired Joseph Wood 
Krutch to acclaim the play as an Amer- 
ican commedia dell’arte2? The exag- 


12 Joseph Wood Krutch, Nation, CXXIV 


(March 23, 1927), 324. 
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gerated quality of the burlesque, how- 
ever, palls before the play ends; when 
the comedy loses its effect, the play has 
no further appeal. 

The artificiality of the Jazz-Vaudeville 
technique is even more apparent in 
Lawson’s The International (1928). In 
his preface, Lawson explained his in- 
tention: 

The International is musical throughout. It 
requires full musical score along modernistic 
lines with special emphasis on broken rhythms, 
machine noises, and chanting blues. This neces- 
sitates a singing voice for a number of the 
actors. The chanting is a weaving of jazz 
thythms with orchestral backgrounds. 

The chorus, divided into two parts, eight 
women in each part, is a combination of jazz 
treatment with the dignified narrative strophe 
and antistrophe of Greek drama. Their danc- 
ing is also adapted from the simple revue 
formations to suit needs of swaying tragic 
movement inherent in the play. 

The method is new and requires new form 
of presentation. The drama is a_ formalized 
pattern or symphony. The music must have 
the same quality as the play itself.13 


It is interesting to note Lawson’s em- 
phasis upon the use of broken rhythms 
and the blues, musical styles effective for 
the suggestions of chaos and poignancy. 
Unfortunately, Lawson’s drama does not 
justify his confidence in the method. 
The story is shapeless and _insignifi- 
cant. David Fitch, the son of an Amer- 
ican financier, journeys to Tibet in 
search of adventure. There he entangles 
himself in a war fomented by interna- 
tional lust for oil, and he meets Alise, 
who worships revolution. Escaping 
through strife-torn Asia and Europe, 
David and Alise seek haven in America, 
but find another revolution. In the final 
action Alise is tortured by an Italian 
Fascist who had been her first lover, and 
David is killed. 

The idea that the next war would be 


13 John Howard Lawson, The International 
(New York: The Macaulay Company, 1927), 
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international proved to be intellectually 
valid, but the story demonstrates only 
the hackneyed thesis that war destroys 
everything. David and Alise do not com- 
pel sympathy. The symbolism is too 
obvious. The chants of the chorus and 
of the main characters are unnecessary 
and artificial. In the first act, the Amer- 
ican financiers intone their dreams of 
financial control of the earth while the 
chorus chants the beauty of the lands 
which the struggle for power may de- 
stroy. Later in the same act Alise intones 
a call for revolution among the peoples 
of Asia, and a chorus echoes her. In 
neither instance does the chanting 
heighten the significance of the thought 
or intensify the emotion. It suggests that 
by this point in Lawson’s career the 
novel method itself had become more 
important to him than the thought of 
his drama. 


Channing Pollock uses some of the 
same technique in his Mr. Moneypenny 
(1928), a jazz allegory. After twenty years 
of work as a teller in a bank, John 
Jones sells his soul to Mr. Moneypenny, 
who assures him that money can buy 
everything worth having. Under the 
influence of the satanic Moneypenny, 
Jones acquires a fortune so immense 
that he must give away the surplus 
which he cannot shovel into his vaults; 
but, enslaved by Moneypenny and by 
increasing debts which prevent his sav- 
ing any money, Jones finds no_ hap- 
piness. His oldest child marries a “gold- 
digger”; his younger son becomes en- 
gaged to a night club hostess. Only his 
daughter steels herself against the si- 
renesque music of Mr. Moneypenny’s 
jingling coins. She marries a professor 
who establishes a beauty salon where 
culture and wisdom serve as cosmetics. 

Chastened by her loss of companion- 
ship with Jones, his wife substitutes cul- 
ture for her lust for money. Then David 
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and Junior, his sons, rescue themselves. 
Finally, with the assistance of his re- 
united family, Jones resumes the life 
he once enjoyed. Although one family 
has escaped, the final curtain falls on 
a tableau of the multitudes worshipping 
before the golden throne of the gold- 
garbed Mr. Moneypenny. 

Most skillfully of all the dramatists, 
Pollock emphasized the tempo of the 
Philistine society by musical motifs and 
rhythms. In the stage directions, he 
wrote: 

This jazz rhythm is the rhythm of life as they 
know it. Their very utterances do not disturb 


its cadence. The effect as the scene becomes 
articulate, is of a choral chant.14 


The theme song “Hallelujah,” from the 
musical comedy Hit the Deck, motivates 
the sopranos and tenors to chant their 
desires for “Millions-Billions-Billions- 
Millions; Hustle-Bustle! Hurry-Hurry!” 
A giant metronome actuates the tempo 
of the actors and responds to their 
moods. When the clerks in the office 
tire, the beat of the metronome slows; 
when Moneypenny demands work, the 
beat quickens. 

Pollock, however, did not give the 
impression in his play that he was shout- 
ing his defiance of dramatic conven- 
tions in the manner of Lawson and Dos 
Passos. He used the Jazz-Vaudeville 
technique self-consciously, sometimes 
ridiculing it and sometimes indicating 
mood of which the characters are un- 
aware. Jazz provides an atmosphere for 
the wedding of the older son, David, 
to the “gold-digger,” Gloria; but Pol- 
lock asserted, “. . . this is not what, in 
lighter entertainments, is called a ‘jazz 
wedding.’ The principals are unaware 
of the tempo and unaffected by it.’ 

14 Channing Pollock, Mr. Moneypenny (New 


York: Brentano’s, 1928), p. 32. 
15 Ibid., p. 65. 
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The wedding, nevertheless, reflects the 
Philistine age which Pollock believed 
to be dancing to jazz rhythms. Married 
by Moneypenny, the couple vow to re- 
main together as long as the husband’s 
money lasts. 


Jazz-Vaudeville dramas of the Twen- 
ties failed to please either the audiences 
or critics. Except for Processional, which 
ran ninety-six performances, the plays 
lasted fewer than sixty-five performances. 
After acclaiming Processional, most 
critics derided the Jazz-Vaudeville 
dramas which followed, deploring the 
inept integration of music with drama 
and the tiresome, undistinguished, un- 
inspiring thought. 

One may offer several probable ex- 
planations for the failure of the Jazz- 
Vaudeville drama to fulfill the promise 
of Processional. First, the method may 
not have been suitable for most of the 
dramatists who used it. It requires a 
dramatist who can blend poetry, bur- 
lesque, and satire. Second, some drama- 
tists, critics, and spectators of the Twen- 
ties may have rejected Jazz-Vaudeville 
because of their desire to disassociate 
legitimate drama from any characteris- 
tics or techniques resembling vaudeville 
and burlesque. Perhaps Jazz-Vaudeville 
was too firmly rooted in the Jazz Age 
to survive beyond that period and to 
maintain itself in an era of depression 
and artistic re-eemphasis upon Natural- 
ism. Certainly, too, such a_ technique 
might become stale, flat, and irritating 
if it were employed too frequently. In 
all probability, however, the major 
reason for the death of Jazz-Vaudeville 
social criticism in drama was the inabil- 
ity of the playwrights to enrich their 
dramas with thought and _ significance 
which would transcend the superficial 
appeal of the novelty of the technique. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 

The last quarter of the season was 
notable for a great spurt of activity in 
the New York theatre that even had the 
peripheral Equity Library Theatre 
buzzing, particularly with a revival of 
one of our most provocative American 
plays, the Chapman and Coxe Billy 
Budd, staged by Edward Greenberg. 
Invariably, when Broadway is bustling, 
it traces more or less prescribed pat- 
terns. In the busy part of the season, 
there will be the big musicals based on 
local and period color, possibly founded 
on a scandal, a novel, or a straight play. 
This time, we got such successful or 
semi-successful items as the by now well 
publicized Gwen Verdon vehicle Red- 
head, the adaptation of the O’Casey 
masterpiece Juno, and the musical ver- 
sion of Pride and Prejudice called First 
Impressions. There will also be a few 
farces, based perhaps on farces once 
famous in the older theatre. If there is 
one thing on which Broadway showmen 
and its most intellectual critics from the 
sidelines are agreed, it is that force, 
especially when aged in the wood, is or 
should be a glorious thing and that it 
should entrance the public, which goes 
only to show that showmen and _in- 
tellectuals can be equally mistaken. The 
classic in this case was Noel Coward's 
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adaptation of George Feydeau’s Occupe- 
tor. d’Amelie under the title of Look 
After Lulu. There will also be farce- 
comedies, usually more successful and 
usually written by Lindsay and Crouse, 
as in the present case of Tall Story. It 
will probably find congenial company 
in some play such as A Majority of One, 
in which an optimistic view of humanity 
will be seasoned with a social message 
bound to receive support from the great 
good will that fills the cosmopolitan 
public with self-congratulatory senti- 
ments of tolerance and enlightenment. 
And, finally, the end-of-the-season Broad- 
way stage is apt to be hospitable to a 
number of plays that possess impressive 
weightiness or were intended to be im- 
pressively weighty—in the most recent 
period a foursome consisting of a new 
Tennessee Williams drama, Sweet Bird 
of Youth; a new social drama, A Raisin 
in the Sun, by a new writer, the twenty- 
eight year old Lorraine Hansberry; a 
stage version of the well known Japanese 
movie Rashomon; the relentless 
dramatization, by Faulkner himself, of 
Requiem for a Nun. And, miraculously, 
one or two of these plays almost live up 
at times to expectations and save Broad- 
way from triviality—that is, from a 
triviality insufficiently entertaining to 
justify itself or to make “the theatre 
theatrical” a satisfactory end in itself. 
A play or two may even lift up the 
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imagination of the theatre as J.B. did 
earlier in the season and, since then, the 
Phoenix Theatre's Graham Greene 
adaptation The Power and the Glory 
and Norman Corwin’s The Rivalry. 

Clearing the port for the heavier craft, 
I would report that the musical enter- 
tainment provided the usual gratifica- 
tions without making any memorable 
contribution to their genre. Redhead, 
suffering from a congested “book” and 
some faded theatricality in the midst of 
the fine local color of its Victorian set- 
ting, is mainly a triumph for its princi- 
pal performer. Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields and the other collaborators on 
the book whipped up an_ exciting 
sequence of hairbreadth escapes for a 
timid London spinster employed in 
her aunt’s grisly waxworks. The melo- 
drama of murders and escapes is suf- 
ficient to sustain a plot and to hold 
some pleasant songs and _ production 
numbers, such as “Look Who’s in Love” 
fetchingly performed by Gwen Verdon 
and Richard Kiely and “Erbie Fitch's 
Twitch” with which Miss Verdon, wear- 
ing men’s clothing and looking adorable 
while looking a bit like Charlie Chaplin 
with hat and cane, brings the house 
down. Everybody performs well in sup- 
porting Gwen Verdon, who in turn sup- 
ports the show, with the help of Albert 
Hague’s music and Dorothy Fields’ 
lyrics but especially with the aid of Bob 
Fosse’s choreography, which constitutes 
the greater part of the production. 


Juno could engender greater expecta- 
tions, if for no other reason than that 
it was based on Juno and the Paycock, 
one of the few undisputed masterpieces 
of the modern drama in English. There 
was another basis for hope, too, in the 
fact that the music and the lyrics were 
provided by Marc Blitzstein, one of 
the few men of original talent in our 
musical theatre who have habitually 
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undertaken challenging assignments. 
And if it must be noted that his latest 
project does not come off with complete 
success, it is not because he and _ his 
collaborators, including his principal 
actors Shirley Booth and Melvyn 
Douglas, have failed to provide a “good 
musical,’ but because they have done 
precisely that and only that. Juno has 
no business being just a “good musical.” 
The necessity of standardizing it as 
such in the present “smash hit” market 
is altogether apparent. For a musical 
production to survive on Broadway it 
simply must be able to attract the large 
body of musical-comedy patrons who 
bring standardized tastes and expecta- 
tions to the box-office. Juno, expertly 
compounded (and staged by José Ferrer 
with some excellent Agnes de Mille 
choreography), offers nearly all things 
to the customer. But it is nearly always 
at its best when the musical treatment 
makes way for O/’Casey’s original 
dialogue and scenes. And it deserves the 
greatest appreciation whenever it de- 
parts from standardized musical enter- 
tainment, as it does in portions of the 
Blitzstein score distinctly superior to 
standard musical-comedy music, as well 
as in some of the de Mille dance num- 
bers. When the latent music-drama in 
Juno came to the surface, as it did in 
portions of the Prologue “We're Alive” 
culminating in the shooting of an Trish 
revolutionist by a British patrol, the 
Blitzstein work promised a great deal. 
At other times, when Juno was most 
efficiently “box-office,” passion and in- 
vention faltered equally. Even so, of 
course, Juno was vastly superior to most 
of the season’s musical comedies. It 
would have been a poor musical-comedy 
season indeed in New York but for the 
superb work of the City Center under 
Jean Dalrymple in providing revivals 
such as Most Happy Fella, Say, Darling, 
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and Lute Song. The only other produc- 
tion that could make any claims to at- 
tention was the beautifully designed and 
costumed First Impressions, fashioned by 
Abe Burrows out of Jane Austen, a 
most bizarre partnership in which 
Hermione Gingold scored a_ personal 
triumph. 


It is hardly important to expatiate 
upon the inability of Look After Lulu 
to engross our attention in spite of ef- 
ficient Cyril Ritchard direction and 
many expert performances, especially 
Tammy Grimes’ playing of a delightful 
amoral cocotte. It is even less important 
to exchange words or bullets with those 
who have recently put their trust in 
farce, preferably seasoned in Paris. With 
Noel Coward, Cyril Ritchard, and Peter 
Glenville they may be very cultivated 
and skillful, but I am sure they will 
not succeed in enticing the American 
press and public into a passion for 
warmed-over fluff as a substitute for 
the real feelings and problems that may 
tend to deteriorate into sentimentality 
in the Broadway theatre but suit our 
allegedly unformed taste better. (Taste 
for taste I would, myself, still elect for 
the crudity with which American play- 
wrights feel and think. I prefer it to the 
preciosity and downright cuteness of 
works confected by, and for, the gentry 
who treat the theatre as a private play- 
ground and condescend to its public.) 
Perhaps, however, it is unnecessary to 
investigate the nature of the success of 
entertainments such as Tall Story and 
A Majority of One which combine the 
elements of plot contrivance with some 
measure of approvable “message,” which 
in the case of the last mentioned has 
given it claims, however dubious, to 
importance as a lesson in racial toler- 
ance. Both pieces are only slightly less 
standardized in their way than Look 
After Lulu is in its way. 
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Tall Story is a perfectly congenial 
antic spun out of the farcical complica- 
tions of college athletics exposed to the 
temptations of racketeering and the 
comic, “stemming-from-character,” com- 
plexities of faculty members’ lives. In 
an oblique way the ever-so-expertly 
fashioned Lindsay and Crouse work does 
focus some attention on academic 
society; and the production appealed to 
me especially whenever it showed the 
discomfort of a civilized professor 
floundering in the fens of second-rate 
university barbarism. It was also then 
that the vivid performances of Hans 
Conreid and Marc Connelly, the pro 
tem fugitive from playwriting, had the 
greatest vitality. But then the authors, 
both of them hardy veterans of show- 
business, also managed to cancel out the 
stigma of satire, reminding us of George 
5. Kaufmann’s long celebrated statement 
that “satire is what closes Saturday 
night.” And it is their expedient for ef- 
fecting this cancellation, and not the 
noisy triviality of their story, that 
troubled me most. The authors used 
characteristically American expedients 
of, on the one hand, making a prig or 
boob out of the uncompromising pro- 
fessor and then giving him a last-minute 
moment of redemption, which consists 
of his becoming as much of a sports- 
minded Babbitt as anyone else. In dis- 
agreement with the authors I doubt that 
he is more acceptable at the end as a 
philistine then he was as a non-conform- 
ist in the early part of the play. All I 
know is that he is quite intolerable in 
either case. Tall Story, it may be said, is 
as ambivalent toward the life of the in- 
tellect as it is ambiguous in its picture 
of college athletics. Where the produc- 
tion is successful beyond any doubt is in 
its recreation of American undergradu- 
ate preocupations and manners strongly 
suggestive of life at a carnival show. 
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Tall Story is The Male Animal with 
the bite largely taken out of it even if 
the dental operation is sufficiently deft 
to gain approval at the box-office. 


I am not at all sure that the Leonard 
Spigelgass comedy, A Majority of One, 
the more successful and distinctly more 
appealing play, is not actually the more 
irritating work because of its bland ap- 
peal to liberalism on a rather elementary 
and transparent level of sentiment. Or 
shall I say that irritation would attend 
this treatment of middle-aged romance 
between a Jewish widow and a Japanese 
widower, both ethnic stereotypes, if the 
principal roles were not so successfully 
filled by Gertrude Berg and Sir Cedric 
Hardwick. In this play, however, it is 
the young who are intolerant, and it 
is the middle-aged who muster sufficient 
feeling and sense to override differ- 
ences of pigmentation between the 
Caucasian and Mongolian strains of 
the human family. Smoothly staged by 
Dore Schary, 4 Majority of One is the 
new A bie’s Irish Rose, with a little more 
international icing on the wedding cake, 
and it may prove to be as successful in 
the ‘fifties as the Anne Nichol’s con- 
fection was in the ‘twenties. And it has 
the added advantage that the problem 
of race relations being what it is at 
present, no journalist dare sneer at it as 
Robert Benchley and his critical col- 
leagues sneered at Abie’s Irish Rose. But 
the Spiegelgass play also exudes more 
sophistication, and the romance itself 
has less expectedness and more subtlety 
in involving mature personalities. 

If I cannot for myself estimate which 
is less essentially specious, the characteri- 
zation or the message, I nevertheless find 
myself incapable of indignation over 
the fact that the public is being put 
upon. In this case the public wants to 
be deluded by gestures in the direction 
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of reality of characterization and social 
improvement. These provide an excuse 
for enjoying the titillating travelogue 
contrasts between the Bronx middle 
class and the Japanese financial aristoc- 
racy, the ironic digs at youthful obtuse- 
ness, the friendly attitude toward mid- 
dle-aged romance, the virtuoso perform- 
ance of Sir Cedric as a Japanese gentle- 
man, and the wonderfully warm and 
bright personality of Gertrude Berg, 
the only real woman who has succeeded 
in overshadowing Hollywood’s and 
TV's synthetic actresses and done so 
with triumphant effortlessness. (A paean 
to Gertrude Berg in the form of a socio- 
esthetic essay is indeed very much in 
order, if not indeed decidedly overdue.) 
A production offering so much to its 
populous clientele is not likely to be 
slighted and cannot be deplored except 
when it makes pretensions to being more 
than entertainment, which it actually 
does far less frequently than a synopsis 
would suggest. An unruffled attitude 
must concede that much and it is a siz- 
able concession even if Theatre Guild 
sponsorship of this work can only re- 
mind us how greatly both the times and 
the Theatre Guild have changed since 
the sophisticated ‘twenties; and even if 
both the play and the production are 
such easy targets for tracts on the mid- 
dle-brow character of Broadway-tailored 
hits that an essay on the subject is 
bound to appear somewhere before long. 
If the present writer will not be its au- 
thor, a reason is that he finds about 
equal complacency in most exhibits of 
both highbrow and middlebrow the- 
atricality. This leaves only “lowbrow” 
entertainment as an alternative, but not 
in a theatre in which such an honestly 
sold commodity is not available except 
perhaps in the case of musical comedies; 
and these actually thrive best nowadays 
when tricked out in some fashionable 
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coat of many colors, including the par- 
lor-pink of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
liberalism. 


II 

It is against the background of the 
above-described norms of Broadway. the- 
atre that the steady playgoer sees the 
productions that win his special regard 
or respect. Requiem for a Nun and 
Sweet Bird of Youth can then commend 
themselves to this playgoer by a certain 
integrity of ‘decadent-anti-decadent’ vi- 
sion and morbid intensity. Against the 
willed healthiness of the commercial 
theatre perhaps the only defense is a 
willed unhealthiness, which by dint of 
sensationalism, fractured talent, or just 
plain luck becomes no less “commer- 
cial.”” A Rashomon, then, wins public 
welcome for a pseudo-philosophical di- 
mension, exotic story-telling, and imag- 
inative use of the theatrical medium. 
And at the other extreme, A Raisin in 
the Sun earns approbation with a simple 
and concentrated realism grounded in 
a real environment or inherent in or- 
ganized memories of a milieu and its 
people. In such cases a limited achieve- 
ment seems greater than it actually is 
except when the very reverse takes place 
and the achievement is downgraded. 

It was somewhat downgraded in New 
York in the case of Requiem for a Nun, 
which has been presented with great 
success in Europe, and it was easy to 
downgrade the Broadway _ production 
which was bleak and oppressive despite 
the efforts of an energetic cast headed 
by Ruth Ford in the role of the sordid 
heroine of Sanctuary and its sequel. Miss 
Ford in particular appears to have gone 
out of her way to convey a personality 
whose salvation or damnation must be a 
matter of complete indifference to the 
spectator. And it must be noted that 
William Faulkner contributed to the op- 


pressive results by tethering our atten- 
tion to a cold and yet lecherous woman, 
her weakling of a husband, and her 
Negro servant and Temple's former 
brothel companion Nancy. For all the 
alleged nobility of her soul, the latter is 
too witless to draw more than depreca- 
tory pity from us when she is sentenced 
to death for her preposterous action in 
murdering a child in order to dissuade 
its mother from committing adultery. 
Characters for whom a novelist can 
make valid claims of interest are apt to 
look painfully barren on the stage un- 
der the merciless spotlights without the 
merciful veil of novelistic verbiage, the 
esthetic distance provided by a book, and 
the helpful descriptions or analysis of 
a novelist. The logic of the action of 
the play is also quite shaky, and is in- 
validated not a little by the worthless- 
ness of the central stage character, the 
former Temple Drake of Sanctuary and 
present Mrs. Gowan Stevens. Miss Ford 
in playing Temple, who is supposed to 
be only twenty-five years old, lacks the 


‘volatility of youth and some claim to 


grace. She is too mature and hardened 
in evil to arouse our sympathy or con- 
cern, and the whipped up action that 
forces her to finally confess her evil past 
largely muddles the play instead of 
giving it a consistent motivation and 
point. Her dreadful past in a Southern 
bordello, into which an impotent per- 
vert placed her for safekeeping for his 
pleasures of voyeurism, is dredged up 
apparently for one purpose at first—that 
of saving Nancy from execution as a 
self-confessed murderess—and then for 
the purpose of saving her own soul. 


But there is little point here in 
dwelling upon the defects of the play 
or the production. It is more to the 
point that both as a play and a produc- 
tion Requiem for a Nun, no matter how 
poorly adapted for Broadway success, 
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could command more respect than most 
plays produced in a Broadway season. 
The work has an impressive severity, on 
the one hand, and a dissolving and sug- 
gestive atmosphere, on the other. If Mr. 
Faulkner and Miss Ford, who apparently 
helped to adapt the novel into the play, 
demand a concentration from the play- 
goer that they have not. actually suc- 
ceeded in rewarding, they have at least 
required concentration from us. A 
playgoer does not feel like an imbecile 
in the presence of this difficult work, 
but feels rather complimented and chal- 
lenged by the hard substance of the 
drama. He may feel irritated at the 
elusive unloveliness of the central action, 
but he does not feel banalized, drugged, 
and given a nursing bottle of sugared 
water for his gums and gullet. It is 
distinctly more of a “Theatre Guild” 
play in an old and honored tradition 
than the so much more easily imbibed 
and digested, as well as financially suc- 
cessful, Majority of One. And if one’s 
imagination can substitute for Miss 
Ford’s heroine a younger and more vol- 
atile edition, it is even possible that 
Requiem for a Nun can provide some 
poetry of compassion and salvation in 
the febrile night of Faulkner’s Gothic 
nightmare, to which, incidentally, the 
rather conventional realistic dramaturgy 
provides welcome boundaries and ef- 
fective moral-esthetic constraint. 


Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of 
Youth, welcomed by some as less for- 
midable drama than several of his ear- 
lier pieces, also commands vistas of 
Faulkner’s Gothic landscape that make 
the play formidable by comparison with 
most writing for our stage. It it also 
considerably better writing—more flex- 
ible, more “nuanced,” and more pointed 
whenever pointing is in order, while a 
genuinely theatrical imagination enables 
Williams to project his theme and story 
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with frequently stunning effect. As on 
the occasion of several previous pro- 
ductions, Williams has had the collab- 
oration of Elia Kazan’s equally the- 
atrical genius. And in the present pro- 
duction, considerable theatrical power 
also emanates from the personalities of 
the leading performers. Theatrical ex- 
citement wells up abundantly from Paul 
Newman's special flamboyance in the 
role of a lost but still extremely excit- 
able misfit (a flamboyance matched, 
with differences of age and character, by 
that of Sidney Blackmer’s political boss 
Finley) and there can be nothing less 
than high praise for Geraldine Page's 
remarkable attunement to the role of 
an aging Hollywood queen reduced to 
drugs and gigolos in her effort to defeat 
time and anxiety. The role is that of 
a monstrous person who acts outwardly 
and inwardly and is equally exciting 
when she is intolerably commanding 
and when she is wearingly pathetic as 
an insecure woman and artist. Her re- 
ality and her charlatanry are one and 
the same thing, as are her egotism and 
insecurity, her fragility and strength. 
Portraiture is immensely successful in 
the case of this character, who mas- 
querades as a princess while anxiously 
awaiting the results of her effort to stage 
a comeback in films; and two gen- 
uine artists are about equally responsible 
for this excellent portrait on the stage, 
the author and his star actress. Williams 
has rarely created a character so dis- 
tinctly in the round, so mercurial yet 
so well defined, so monstrous and yet 
also so appealing. And Miss Page has 
never before turned in so unmistakable 
a triumph of acting personality endowed 
with so much technical skill. 


With so much in favor of the produc- 
tion, aside from other excellent perform- 
ances, especially Rip Thorn’s, and with 
admirable atmospheric evocativeness in 
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the author’s writing, in Paul Bowle’s 
music, and in Jo Mielziner’s settings and 
lighting, Sweet Bird of Youth is a pal- 
pable hit. It will probably become one 
of the biggest hits of the 1958-59 season, 
with success in this instance sweetened 
by the fact that a goodly share of it will 
descend on Cheryl Crawford, the pro- 
ducer of the show who has merited any 
rewards that may come her way with her 
persistence in the heartbreaking business 
of Broadway production and with the 
integrity and discrimination she has in- 
variably brought to her vocation ever 
since she associated herself with Harold 
Clurman and Lee Strasberg in founding 
the Group Theatre at the dawn of the 
difficult decade of the ’thirties. 


I can nevertheless absorb Sweet Bird 
of Youth only after making two reserva- 
tions of some moment—one seemingly ac- 
cidental but actually not so, the other 
fundamental. I refer, in brief, to the 
split dramatic construction that divides 
attention between the personal drama 
and an attack on racist demagoguery in 
the South, and I am disturbed by the 
attempted focusing of sympathy on two 
self-confessed “monsters,” the actress and 
the gigolo. The play appears to be di- 
vided in interest, diffused indeed (and 
the production contributes to this ef- 
fect with a blowing up of the political 
action that can remind us of a Kazan 
film), and even the author’s enviable 
skill in making everything mesh in the 
plot without drawing reproaches of 
“contrivance” from the press does not 
quite cancel the impression of rather 
forced and random playmaking. The 
gigolo had once seduced “Boss Finley's” 
daughter, giving her both a child and 
a social disease requiring traumatic sur- 
gical ministrations. Since he compul- 
sively returns to the scene after these 
events and actually flaunts his presence 
in town, he invites the vengeance of 
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Boss Finley and his racist supporters 
who are led by his worthless son. They 
threaten castration as the punishment to 
fit the crime, a punishment they have 
recently meted out to a Negro “ag- 
itator,” and at the end, the gigolo, over- 
whelmed with a sense of guilt, still long- 
ing for the girl whose life he had ruined, 
and at the end of his delusions of hoped- 
for Hollywood success, to be arranged for 
him by the movie star, resigns himself 
to the indignities of his fate and fatalis- 
tically awaits his tormentors. The fris- 
sons in this play can be gauged even 
from this bare outline, and they should 
be more than sufficient to arouse a 
bizarre fascination in an audience. But 
they seem to me to cement the private 
and political parts of the play forcibly 
rather than convincingly, and they are 
indicative of strain in the making of 
the play. These defects in the work 
would appear to be accidental—that is, 
the result of the effort to make a full- 
length play by joining diverse ma- 
terials that did not originally belong 
together. In the case of a Tennessee 
Williams play this is not necessarily the 
case, and I do not think so myself. The 
artist manqué pitted against a destruc- 
tive as well as philistine small-town 
Southern community is a long-standing 
theme in this author’s imagination, and 
it represents the one fusion of personal 
and social drama which he has thus far 
favored. The pattern for this treatment 
was apparent to me at least as early as 
1940 when Mr. Williams, then attend- 
ing a playwriting seminar at the New 
School for Social Research, gave me a 
draft of his Battle of Angels, produced 
in the same year by the Theatre Guild 
but abandoned in Boston during the 
pre-Broadway tryout, and revived with 
substantial revisions last season under 
the title of Orpheus Descending. It must 
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be, in a sense, the pattern of this artist’s 
actual or imagined conflict with the 
world of his youth in the South which 
for him apparently stands for the world 
everywhere in our time, the world he 
symbolized in Camino Real and to 
which, entirely to his credit, he cannot 
and will not reconcile himself. It is not 
possible then to accuse him of disin- 
genuously trying to add topicality to his 
new play; it is possible only to say that 
it is not all of one piece and that the 
plot, while not at all disastrously man- 
aged, does seem somewhat gimrack at 
times. The other complaint—namely, 
that we are required to care for the fate 
of self-confessed monsters, especially in 
the story of the worthless youth—is 
harder to adjudicate objectively. I can- 
not determine whether many will feel 
as much as I do that tragic or near- 
tragic drama is pyramided on a _ base 
that cannot support it. But it does seem 
to me that a confusion of values oc- 
curs when we are asked to invest more 
than merely Christian sympathy in the 
Hollywood harridan and her gigolo, and 
to validate a mournful tone of treat- 
ment that makes these persons the 
source or object of explicit and implicit 
pathos rather than satire. 


It would appear that the only mature 
point of view to bring to these characters 
is that of comedy with comedy’s detach- 
ment and mockery—a mockery these 
“monsters” richly deserve, as does the 
world of cheap values—the charlatanry, 
cheap success, vainglory, dog-eat-dog mo- 
tivation, and alternating hypocrisy and 
cynicism variously exemplified in their 
conduct and confessions. 

Mr. Williams, moreover, is certainly 
drawn to a comic view of the actress and 
her relations with the boy early in the 
play; and when Williams achieves the 
appropriate comic viewpoint his strategy 
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of exposé is nothing short of brilliant. 
Then the right strategy and tone even 
extend to the corrupt boy especially 
when he plants a recording machine un- 
der her bed and tries to blackmail her. — 
As a result, the first act, in which the 
comic élan most prevails, is by far the 
best portion of the play; and by con- 
tagion it evokes Elia Kazan’s most au- 
thoritative direction and establishes the 
key of Geraldine Page’s best executed 
arpeggios of acting virtuosity. It is use- 
ful to remember the great musicologist 
Tovey’s reminder that comedy is often 
the only dignified means of expressing 
very deep feeling, and Williams’ attitude 
toward his principal characters unques- 
tionably arises out of his deepest feel- 
ings. Tovey’s point is a truth well 
exemplified in Mozart’s last comic op- 
eras; an admirer of Williams may well 
wish that he, too, would heed it. But 
the author’s command of his material 
wavers and in deepening the drama in 
its later sequences he foists an unper- 
suasive attempt at tragedy on his com- 
edy. The boy, then, becomes a factitiously 
tragic figure,—this by identification per- 
haps with all artist-hero-martyrs toward 
whom the author has brought some 
twenty years of subjective partiality; a 
certain speciousness then begins to 
taint the play as a whole contrary to 
the critical intelligence of the gifted 
author. This limitation of insight and 
value, intrinsic I fear to the author's 
career thus far, will have to be my final 
verdict on a play which would have 
achieved greatness if its total concep- 
tion had been equal to the execution of 
many of its parts. And a similar idea 
suggests itself to me in considering the 
brilliant Kazan production in which the 
direction fluctuates between subtlety 
and blatancy, truth of character revela- 
tion and superficial theatricality. 
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III 


No complexities disturb or confuse the 
author of A Raisin in the Sun. The twenty-eight 
year old author Lorraine Hansberry has appar- 
ently written the play out of direct observa- 
tion of the life of a Negro family, its mores, 
and its domestic realities as determined by the 
larger realities of social aspiration, economic 
pressure, and social discrimination. Action and 
characterization ring true. There seems to be 
no straining for effect, yet everything about 
the play is as effective as it is convincing and 
assured. And what is true of the writing is 
also true of the production, which consists of 
performances by Sidney Poitier, Claudia Mc- 
Neil, Ruby Dee and others notable alike for 
buoyancy and authoritativeness. 

Every now and then, especially in the Ameri- 
can theatre, the patient playgoer is apt to be 
rewarded with a work such as this play and 
production where all dramatic and theatrical 
elements converge to produce a compelling 
slice of reality which is also an instantly grati- 
fying piece of theatre. Raisin in the Sun repre- 
sents such a happy, if rare, conjunction of 
elements. When this happens, all seems to be 
well with habitual American realistic playwrit- 
ing and stagecraft; and then hushed are the 
cries for “new art forms”, “imaginative the- 
atre.” 

This leaves the poetic imagination still to be 
accounted for, especially in so far as stylized 
playmaking and staging are concerned. Sweet 
Bird of Youth tends to account for this treasur- 
able and greatly needed quality, and it is pro- 
vided—both in fuller measure and more trans- 
parent form by the dramatization of Rashomon 
by Fay and Michael Kanin and by Peter Glen- 
ville’s brilliant production. The production also 
owes much to the work of Oliver Messel and 
Jo Mielziner in the scenic department and to 
superior performances in every role, especially 
by Claire Bloom as the heroine and Rod Steiger 
as the outlaw-hero of this exotic tale. And 
Rashomon is an unmistakable success, too, both 
artistically and proving once 
more and for at least the hundredth time that 
the contemporary stage, in America as well as 
in Europe, is hospitable to both realistic and 
poetically or even symbolically stylized dramatic 
art; that consequently a conflict between realism 
and theatricalism is as unnecessary as it is 
likely to prove futile either in dramatic practice 
or dramatic criticism. Stylization seems com- 
pletely in accord with the spirit of this work, 
and even supports the peculiarly puzzling 
jurisprudence of an investigation of a trial of 
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the death of a Japanese gentlemen in Kyoto a 
thousand years ago. 

Imaginative, even poetic, dramaturgy never- 
theless is not in itself a guarantee of inviolable 
soundness of dramatic structure or of content. 
In the case of the so adeptly stylized Rashomon, 
neither the form of the play nor the style of 
the production can make the conclusion anything 
more than a moralizing addendum (that man 
is good as well as bad, which is hardly an 
original observation) and a sentimental sop 
that concludes but does not basically resolve 
the story. The moral tag does not support but 
actually cancels out the dominant Pirandellian 
theme of what is truth; but, then, the difference 
between Pirandello’s best work and a journey- 
man’s job of adaptation or dramatization of 
stories of Old Japan is too transparent to be 
elaborated upon here; and it is to the credit of 
the Kanins that they do not make extravagant 
claims to profundity except perhaps in the 
last and largely unnecessary scene in which the 
woodcutter adopts an abandoned baby at the 
Rashomon Gate. And once no extravagant in- 
tellectual claims are made for Rashomon there 
can be no difficulty in validating them and 
joining the cheering section of the press that 
has sped this production on to a_ successful 
Broadway run. 

A completely satisfactory fusion of “style’ 
and “truth,” of artful construction and com- 
pelling humanity, of non-realistic presentational 
devices and historical reality, did appear once 
in the latter part of the season—in Norman 
Corwin’s The Rivalry, a stirring play about the 
momentous Lincoln-Douglas debates  stirringly 
staged by Mr. Corwin on David Hays’s dynami- 
cally bare settings expressively lit by Tharon 
Musser. Since the episodic scenes were logically 
related in Corwin’s deft dramaturgy and were 
atmospherically connected by the physical pro- 
duction as well as by David Amram’s musical 
score, this multi-scened drama moved excitingly 
on the stage with a dramatic unity that made 
the historical action a single absorbing experi- 
ence. And it was made an affectingly human 
one by the intelligence and loveliness of Nancy 
Kelly's impersonation of Adele Douglas, 
“little giant's” wife; by the rough-hewn 
strength and rueful pathos of Richard Boone’s 
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young Abe Lincoln; and, I suspect, most of all 
by Martin Gabel’s stocky Stephen A. Douglas. 
In Mr. Gabel’s performance, The Rivalry vi- 
brated consistently through an explosive stage 
personality made up of physical vitality and a 
wonderfully potent voice, varied and emphatic. 


By 
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The result of all the talent—and, let us not 
forget, the conviction—that went. into the mak- 
ing of this venturesome Cheryl Crawford pro- 
duction of The Rivalry, was a unique experi- 
ence. In The Rivalry American “documentary 
drama” transcended factual theatre and became 
transfigured into historical tragedy and _ folk 
poetry. The now almost forgotten “living news- 
papers” of the Federal Theatre of the ‘thirties 
(especially Power and One-third of a Nation) 
abortively introduced a new form of American 
dramaturgy. Social changes and the theatre's 
economic problems closed this chapter of our 
theatrical history in the  1940’s—significantly 
with Hallie Flanagan’s Smith College “living 
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newspaper” on the threat of nuclear war 
E=Mc2. It was especially fitting that Norman 
Corwin, the most inspired of the radio writers 
of the World War II period and a_ poetic 
dramatist of no small persuasion, should have 
used the dramatic form of the “living news- 
paper” for his springboard. If The Rivalry, 
has any limitations as a play, the reason is that 
it would need transcendence of historical 
factuality and transfiguration to the point of 
tragic poetry to do complete justice to Mr. 
Corwin’s dramatic form and his evocative and 
imaginative conception. The Rivalry remains 
suspended somewhat uneasily between “history” 
and “poetry.” Still, it is a notable achievement. 


The Manner Is All 


What’s a fine person or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace? 
Bless'd with all other requisites to please, 
Some want the striking elegance of Ease; 
; The curious eye their awkward movement tires; 
‘a They seem like puppets led about by wires. 
Others, like statues, in one posture still, 

Give great ideas of the workman’s skill; 
Wond'ring, his art we praise the more we view, 
E ' And only grieve he gave not motion too. 
; . Weak of themselves are what we beauties call, 
‘ It is the manner which gives strength to all. 
This teaches ev'ry beauty to unite, 
And brings them forward in the noblest light. 


—Churchill, The Rosciad 
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THE AETA CONVENTION IN CHICAGO: 


DECEMBER, 1958 


NORMAN PHILBRICK 


The AETA Convention was opened 
in Chicago under the direction of John 
Wray Young, the First Vice-President. A 
new format for the convention was 
presented by Mr. Young, and it was a 
very successful approach to the com- 
munication of pertinent ideas concern- 
ing educational theatre. 


Three major devices were developed 
during the convention. They were THE 
SOURCE: WHAT IS THEATRE?, 
THE PATH: THE PRACTICE OF 
THEATRE, THE VISION: TOWARD 
A PHILOSOPHY. THE SOURCE, in- 
cluded material on the history of the the- 
atre, the literature of the theatre, the crit- 
icism of the theatre. THE PATH, was 
concerned with acting, directing, play- 
writing. THE VISION, emphasized the 
teaching of the theatre, the discipline of 
the theatre and theatre in tomorrow’s 
world. 


An interesting new arrangement of 
general sessions lay in the presentation 
of THE SOURCE, THE PATH and 
THE VISION by ten experts in each 
area. The experts gave papers on the 
various subjects in each division, and 
these papers were followed by discus- 
sions in which members of AETA par- 
ticipated. The discussions were then fol- 


Norman Philbrick is Head of the Department 
of Speech and Drama at Stanford University. 


lowed by the conclusions, a summary of 
what had proceeded. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1958 


GENERAL SESSION: President: Edward C. Cole; 
Program Chairman: John Wray Young; Key- 
note Speaker: John Gassner. The keynote 
speech set the tone for the whole convention. 
Mr. Gassner pointed out that “creative theatre 
hazard and individual talent are all and every- 
thing else is chaff in the creative process and 
chatter in the academic world.” Professor Gass- 
ner ended his illuminating discourse by saying 
that we must recognize the theatre, “as a 
humanistic enterprise, to know that it is made 
by men for men, and to call upon our human 
resources in the teaching of theatre rather 
than upon the narrow-craft interest . . . what- 
ever aims we set before us, our policy is surely 
going to be subjective rather than prescriptive, 
and our maxim, should we need one, would 
remain “non vi sed arte’—‘“not by force, but 
by art.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCES AND AETA: 
James S. Helms, Univ. of Virginia; Willard 
Swire, Executive Director of ANTA; Harry B. 
Davis, Southeastern Theatre Conference; Helen 
Biddulph, New Jersey Theatre League; Harold 
L. Hayes, North Central Theatre Association; 
Emory B. Michel, Ohio Community Theatre 
Association. 

As the result of continuing growth of the 
regional theatre and a close liaison between 
AETA and regional organizations this new 
sectional meeting was called. The attendance 
was large and many of the remarks were con- 
cerned with the practical and mechanical as- 
pects of the regional organization and meet- 
ings. Such matters as the increasing of mem- 
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bership in the regions, financing of the or- 
ganizations, problems of dues, and problems 
of communication among membership groups 
were brought to the attention of the members. 
University, college, and community theatre 
groups, it was pointed out, are becoming more 
and more aware of the necessity to exchange 
ideas in meetings which are not too formalized 
but which give members of different regions 
an opportunity to be stimulated by the ac- 
tivity of others. 

Rewicious DraMa Topay: Harold Ehren- 
sperger, Boston Univ. of Theology; William 
Brasmer, Denison University; Amy Loomis, 
Vincennes University; James Warren, Scarritt 
College; Alfred Edyvean, Butler University. 

The emphasis in this meeting was on the 
increase of interest in religious drama through- 
out educational theatre and on making religion 
a dramatic experience to people. Caution was 
raised by several of the speakers against mak- 
ing the theatre over into the image of the 
Church. Furthermore, it was stated that there 
should be hesitancy among theatre directors to 
tie religious drama to denominational purposes 
unless a play is written specifically with that 
purpose in mind. The challenge of our times 
seems to be to combine the great desire on 
the part of many people for a fuller religious 
experience with a satisfactory communication 
of religious ideas. The theatre is one means of 
communication and several of the speakers 
pointed out that it could make religion come 
alive, provided that the theatrical presentation 
balanced the secular and liturgical. 

Tue THEATRE Director IN TELEVISION: Wil- 
liam E. Kinzer, Indiana Univ.; J. Clark Weaver, 
Univ. of Florida; Robert D. Hennon, Women’s 
College, Greensboro, N. C. 

No abstracts or papers available. 

Tue Scuoor Pray List: William E. 
Schlosser, San Fernando State College; Walter 
A. Peck, Miami Beach; Mabel Wright Henry, 
Newark, Del.; Roberta Sheets, Iowa City, Iowa; 
William Talbot, Samuel French, N. Y. 

The perennial problem concerning selection 
of plays for high school was given a thorough 
examination by this section. The general atti- 
tude appeared to be that the high schools 
should produce plays of significance oftentimes 
in spite of the pressure for popular superficial 
works. It was pointed out that the climate of 
the community, the budget and facilities, the 
kind of talent in the high school, all have to 
be thoroughly considered in the matter of play 
selection. Criteria for high school plays was 
discussed and included such plays as those in 
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which youth can see itself, in which the true 
problems of living of high school students are 
investigated and those plays which stimulate 
the mind and imagination of youth. 


THe CHILpREN’s THEATRE: Eleanor Chase 
York; Paul Kozelka, Columbia Univ.; Sara 
Spencer, Children’s Theatre Press; Winifred 
Ward. 

The development of creative imagination of 
children, the need to transfer creativity into 
practical study and living experiences and a 
clear definition of creative dramatics were 
points raised in this section. A plea for the 
acceptance of creative dramatics in the com- 
munity and school was made. Other pertinent 
matters were concerned with the writing of 
plays for children in which it was stressed that 
the writer must have a genuine respect for 
the child audience, that he must have training 
in all the techniques of entertainment, a spirit 
of adventure as it applies to the child and an 
acute observation based on theatrical knowledge, 
and a high goal of achievement. Winifred 
Ward asked the members to consider what it 
does to our children “to live in a world which 
changes with such speed that at this moment 
a manmade satellite is hurtling around the 
earth at the rate of seventeen thousand miles 
an hour.” “We must,” she said, “give more 
thought to mass media,” and made a particular 
plea to adults to protest against errors of 
judgment and taste in children’s productions 
on television by writing to television stations 
and_ producers. 


THEATRE: AuDIO-VISUAL: Lowell Matson, The 
City College of New York; Arthur H. Dorlag, 
Florida State Univ.; Sam M. Marks, Purdue 
Univ.; Gary Gaiser, Indiana Univ.; Robert S. 
Telford, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 

One of the papers presented on the con- 
tribution of Joseph Urban emphasized among 
other points that Urban demonstrated “the 
principles of the New Stage Craft in a finished 
commercial form before any native American 
artist had done so . . . stimulated the develop- 
ment of native scenic artists through wide 
public acceptance of his own practice and his 
personal encouragement of other artists 
introduced the practice of employing a qualified 
scenic designer in opposition to the practice 
of using an easel painter as a source of scenery 
for a production.” An account of recording 
theatre in Europe on slide, strip and film 
analyzed the illustrations which were presented 
to the audience. Important observations con- 
cerning theatrical photography were made on 
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the problem of adjusting to daylight and arti- 
ficial light. 

Tue PxHiLosopHy OF HicH SCHOOL THEATRE: 
Wallace Smith, Evanston Township High 
School; William E. Schlosser, San Fernando 
State College; James E. Popovich, Univ. of 
Georgia; Robin Humphrey, Univ. of Missouri. 

The principles involving criteria were pre- 
sented in this section, as follows: 1) Every child 
should have an opportunity to witness and 
participate in theatre. 2) The public as well 
as secondary school administrators must be 
educated to realize that all theatre in high 
schools is not bad. g) Selections of plays should 
be for the most part from, important world 
literature. 4) Sensitive instruction in interpreta- 
tion in play direction should be the rule and 
not the exception. 5) The training of the actor 
in sincerity, awareness, concentration, imagina- 
tion as well as effective bodily movement are 
vital to improve the teaching of theatre in 
high school. 

MusicaL THEATRE: Frank Magers, Univ. of 
Omaha; Peggy Neeld, The Contemporary Opera 
Co., N. Y.; L. C. Vincent, State Teachers Col- 
lege; Kurtz Myers, The Detroit Museum. 

The one paper available on musical theatre 
materials in a public library stressed the fact 
that there is a great shortage of professional 
librarians in the United States. In addition to 
this there is a great demand for librarians “who 
can offer specialized competence in addition to 
library school preparation.” I* was _ further 
stated that there is need for recognition in our 
cities of a performing arts library, one which 
would accumulate all available material on 
all contemporary music drama in the United 
States, such as available sheet music, original 
cast recordings, programs and changes of pro- 
gram and the text of musicals. Because one of 
the most important contributions to the world 
theatre is the American musical show, it was 
stressed by the speaker that librarians should 
be aware of the need to accumulate documen- 
tation on it. 

THE TANGIBLE BENEFITS OF HONOR SOCIETY 
MemMBreRsHIP: Leon Miller, National Thespian 
Society; Don Tornquist, Augustana College; 
Willard Friederich, Marietta College; Lee Nor- 
velle, Indiana Univ.; Marian Galloway, Univ. 
of Alabama; Rachel Whitfield, Glenhard High 
School, Illinois. 

The general consensus of opinon and ideas 
in this section is that the HONor Society mem- 
bership is of great value to students interested 
in dramatics in high school and college. It 
was agreed that membership means participa- 
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tion in group activity. This group activity, how- 
ever, is liable to become the responsibility of a 
minority in high school or college unless it is 
promoted for the benefit of all students. The 
Honor Society can become a highly respected 
organization in the school. The various speakers 
pointed out that the director, the students, the 
faculty advisors, all need to establish such 
worthwhile theatre that its tangible educational 
advantages are realized. Agreement was general 
that the advantages of the Honor Society lie 
in the pleasures that derive from social meet- 
ings among people with like interests. They 
encourage dependability, cooperation, accept- 
ance of responsibility and valuable experience 
in all phases of dramatic work. 


MONDAY, DECEMBT!\ a9, 1958 


DivistON ONE: WHAT IS ‘THEATRE? Presiding: 
Barnard Hewitt, Univ. of Illinois; H. Darkes 
Albright, Cornell University; Hubert Heffner, 
Indiana Univ.; Marston Balch, Tufts Univ.; 
Claude L. Shaver, Louisiana State Univ.; Henry 
B. Williams, Dartmouth College; James H. 
Butler, U. of Southern California; William 
Melnitz, U.C.L.A.; Barnard Hewitt, Univ. of 
Illinois; Frank M Whiting, Univ. of Minne- 
sota; Father Gabriel Stapleton, National Catho- 
lic Theatre Conference. 

Division One opened with three papers:  ) 
The History of Theatre, 2) The Literature of 
Theatre, 3) Theatre Criticism. 

Professor Albright discussed the scales of 
value in a proper study of theatre history. 
These are, “intrinsic values, functional values, 
and (above all) human values.” He stated that 
theatre history is intrinsically interesting and 
valid, and that the functional values are perti- 
nent for the active producer in our time. An 
awareness of the past can, he said, “distinguish 
play production from show business.” Human 
values, however, are the most important be- 
cause in theatre we discover the excitement of 
the “true study of Man.” In all human 
knowledge, the theatre has come closest to 
bringing understanding of order and meaning to 
the past and present alike. 

Professor Heffner, speaking on the literature 
of theatre, emphasized that “theatrical art, 
even the greatest theatrical art, is by its very 
nature transitory, impermanent, ephemeral.” He 
gave examples of how our reaction to acting 
and production techniques has changed chiefly 
because theatrical art “is tied completely to the 
local contemporary modes and manners.” Great 
drama, on the other hand, has permanence and 
enduring qualities. Each new age makes redis- 
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covery and reinterpretation of important 
dramatic literature of the past. Professor Heff- 
ner urged that we in the theatre recognize the 
obligation to interpret drama meaningfully. We 
owe an obligation to the play and to the audi- 
ence. It is of vital importance for us to recog- 
nize the great heritage from the past and it 
is indeed unfortunate that our commercial the- 
atre today is largely cut off from this heritage. 
“Only in our academic theatre in the United 
States is there at present a real place held for 
the literature of the theatre.” 

Professor Balch speaking on theatre criticism 
made five points of emphasis. 1) That art needs 
alert and constant criticism; 2) Dramatic criti- 
cism “is addressed primarily to the public . . 
to enhance the general understanding, dis- 
crimination, and enjoyment of drama and the- 
atre; 3) There are no absolute rules by which 
a new theatre work can be judged; 4) The 
dramatic critic must analyze the “components 
of the collaborative work before him,” dis- 
cover the authors intention, appraise the re- 
sults in respect to the intentions, give his own 
opinions, and interpret the work of art with 
interest and fairness; 5) In addition to his 
respect as a critic such a person must be a 
“crusader for the living theatre,” as well. 


In the discussions which followed on the 
history of. the theatre, Professor Shaver and 
Professor Williams commented on the paper 
of Professor Albright. These discussions were 
followed ‘by questions and answers from the 
audience. Professor Shaver pointed out that 
the fault in the study of the history of the 
theatre is the failure to understand thoroughly 
the theatre of the past which had a variety of 
meanings to a popular audience. He emphasized 
that an analysis of historical theatre should 
have meaning for the present and stated that 
he was encouraged by the revivals of significant 
drama from all centuries. He urged that all 
of those interested in creating living experi- 
ence in today’s theatre continue and search for 


meanings and methods employed since the 
genesis of theatrical art. Professor Williams 
pointed out that modern directors have a 


tendency when reviving early plays to throw 
emphasis on the historical accuracy without 
regard to clarity. On the other hand, there 
may be a tendency to discard historical accuracy 
and modernize the play without regard to 
“the attitude it reflects of its own era.” He 
noted that a modern play is rarely presented 
without all participants knowing something 
about the history and customs of their own 
time. But the same participants may attempt 
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a revival] with only a vague idea of the period 
in which it was written. It is vitally necessary, 
Professor Williams concluded, that workers in 
the theatre understand the most important in- 
gredient of all in the producing of plays, “An 
understanding of humanity—this is the most 
important ingredient of all, for humanity does 
not change, style does.” 


In the discussions on the literature of the 
theatre, Professor Hewitt stated that he was 
convinced that the meaning of a play lies 
much less in the ideas expressed by the words 
“than it does in the action which the actors 
sense through those words and are able to 
represent.” He cautioned his audience to under- 
stand that he meant by action not physical 
movement, but action in the Aristotelian sense 
as an imitation of “an Action.” Dramatic 
literature said Professor Hewitt, is not an 
art independent of the theatre .. . “the man- 
ner in which the words are uttered is as im- 
portant as the words themselves . . . while we 
are in the theatre we hardly notice the ideas; 
we are too busy experiencing to linger and 
ponder. Only after the performance is over 
when we are savoring the experience and try- 
ing to explain it, only then do we concern 
ourselves with the play’s ideas.” 


Professor Butler noted that the important 
value of emotional experience in the theatre 
was often overlooked by those who discuss 
literature of the theatre or participate in re- 
vivals of classical works. He urged a greater 
understanding of the significant relationships 
of characters in drama so that the directors can 
communicate human action and reaction to 
the audience in order that the play may be 
understood as a human document. Professor 
Melnitz urged us in America to recognize the 
fact that American drama is gaining a higher 
reputation in Europe than it has every experi- 
enced before. He felt that the educational the- 
atre has not worked to its full capacity in 
order to promote significant American drama 
and that “what we have here in our university 
theatres is something so precious that you do 
not find it anywhere in the world outside of 
America.” Professor Melnitz urged the edu- 
cational theatre to pay more attention to the 
original play and to encourage young writers 
even at the sacrifice of a large audience. In 
the discussion on theatre criticism Professor 
Whiting suggested we have ways by which 
drama would have more meaning to the audi- 
ence so that standards of judgment could be 
established. He suggested that program notes 
would be helpful, that specialists might be in- 
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vited to discuss aspects of plays before produc- 
tion and he urged that actors and actresses 
have an awareness of meaning of plays which 
they would communicate clearly to audiences. 
He believes that standards can be raised in the 
theatre if actors are called in after the produc- 
tion in order to indulge in self-criticism as 
well as to have authority indicate weaknesses 
in acting and directing. Father Stapleton chal- 
lenged the argument stated in the premises 
that there were no absolute rules of judging 
new plays. He said that it was the function of 
the critic to pass judgment; that the critic 
should have some sense of moral values par- 
ticularly in respect to the evaluation of tragedy. 

In the conclusions the chairman of the dis- 
cussion groups summed up what had _ been 
said. It was generally agreed that the theatre 
is a community art and it really cannot be sub- 
divided. That history, literature, and criti- 
cism are all bound together in our considera- 
tion of what is important for the theatre. It 
was also generally agreed that in order to make 
modern plays live for audiences of our time we 
must have recognition of what was said and 
thought in the theatre of the past. In respect 
to criticism the panelists were agreed that the 
function of dramatic criticism is to enable art 
to thrive and that great criticism in a_ sense 
takes inventory of what is good, beautiful, and 
even mediocre. 

Division Two: THE PRACTICE OF THEATRE: 
Presiding: Robert E. Gard, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
B. Iden Payne, Univ. of Texas; Samuel Selden, 
U.C.L.A.; John Reich, The Goodman Theatre; 
Robert Porterfield, The Barter Theatre; Sister 
Margaret Mary, Carroll, Iowa; Curtis Canfield, 
Yale Univ.; C. Robert Kase, Univ. of Delaware; 
Loren Winship, Univ. of Texas; Alice Gersten- 
berg, Chicago; John Gassner, Yale Univ. 

Premises on the practice of theatre included 
material on acting, directing and playwriting. 
Professor Samuel Selden asked the audience to 
look at the active body of the theatre as di- 
vided into three parts: spectators, actors, play- 
wrights. He pointed out that the spectator 
comes to the theatre for many reasons, among 
them diversion, stimulation, and illumination. 
“The actors assist as servant of the spectator,” 
said Professor Selden, “and the playwright is 
the one who devises the written score for the 
actors’ performance before the spectator.” The 
catalytic agent in the theatre is the stage 
director whose function is to assist the spectator, 
the actor, and the playwright to create an art 
form. The director is both the guardian and 
the guide, he occupies a position in the theatre 
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comparable to the conductor of an orchestra. 
The director is a maker of pictures, an ad- 
ministrator, and he must have literary back- 
ground and understanding of human nature. 
In the presentation of the material on play- 
writing Professor John Reich noted that there 
has been hardly an age when there was not a 
shortage of skilled playwrights, and playwriting 
is the most difficult of the arts. Professor Reich 
pointed out that the surest path for a young 
playwright is “to become part of a. steadily 
producing organization,” to direct other drama- 
tists’ plays and to study constantly the work 
of mature directors and playwrights in per- 
formance. In closing he urged that no aspect 
of the theatre should be omitted from the 
playwright’s training in order to bring him as 
close as possible to success. 

In the discussions on the three areas Robert 
Porterfield, on acting, stressed the fact that 
actors should have the kind of personality 
which can be communicated to an audience as 
something vivid and exciting. He noted that 
one in five hundred actors has “the great 
magic.” He noted also that the director and the 
playwright interpret the important scripts of 
today and that it is advisable for both to 
respect and cherish the artistry of the actor. 
Sister Margaret Mary emphasized the fact that 
acting is elusive, that it is an art form that 
is ever in flux; it is relative and often it must 
depend upon “the unpredictable taste of the 
audience.” She also indicated that acting is 
highly individual, that it is something which 
must be created from a person through adapta- 
tion. “It is,” she said, “conditioned by time, 
talent and technique.” 

The discussions on directing were concerned 
with, as Dean Canfield of Yale indicated, “the 
proper amount of respect for the playwright 
and what he has created.” In addition to re. 
spect Dean Canfield noted that there must 
be a relationship between acting, directing 
and playwriting which involves emphasis and 
balance. The teacher-director is a phenomena 
in the educational theatre today and it is a 
difficult position to fill. If he is all teacher, 
then he is concerned primarily with develop- 
ing the talents of the actor. If he is all di- 
then audience becomes the primary 
concern. What the teacher-director has done 
is to combine as much as possible the two 
functions so that he can discover proportion 
and transmit that proportion to the actors and 
ultimately to the audience. Professor C. Robert 
Kase made the observation that those who 
work as directors in educational theatre must 
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recognize that artists with whom they work 
are generally not yet matured. Consequently 
the director cannot be a dictator but must 
treat all directors and professional actors for 
the potential which he sees in them. Professor 
Kase would like to see an opportunity for 
neophyte directors and actors to work before 
many different audiences. He noted that the 
university theatre gives the opportunity for 
performances before a variety of audiences 
but he cautioned that there should be a 
recognition that the local playgoers give only 
a limited experience to the actor and director. 
He urged that more touring projects be estab- 
lished and that engagements should be played 
in communities adjacent to university and 
college. Professor Loren Winship stressed the 
need for improvement’ of standards in respect 
to plays produced in educational theatre. He 
was particularly concerned about policies of 
publishing companies in promoting the super- 
ficial play. He said that it should be the re- 
sponsibility of people in educational theatre 
to convince administrators that worthwhile 
plays, including the great works of the past, 
should not be neglected. The difficult play is 
necessary because it offers a challenge to all 
those concerned in the production. 

In the discussions of playwriting, Alice Gers- 
tenberg emphasized that playwriting is more 
“architecture with structure than literature 
with words. She said that “live audience reac- 
tion is very important for people of all ages 
as an exercise in their own emotional powers.” 
She also remarked that the playwright must 
have a gift for showmanship, and concluded 
her remarks by saying that the educational 
theatre, including the colleges, universities 
community, and secondary schools, should 
create a consciousness of “the duty of inspiring 
and helping the local playwright and of pub- 
licizing his work in other communities.” Pro- 
fessor Robert Gard noted that playwriting is 
“dramatic sensitivity to life.” He said that 
the creative ability is often held back by poor 
courses in playwriting. He felt strongly that 
George Pierce Baker hurt the tradition of 
playwriting in this country by his courses. He 
said that we must attempt to value what is 
important in contemporary living in order to 
interpret what is meaningful to us in our own 
times. In closing the session on playwriting 
John Gassner said that he believes that one’s 
art should reflect life and give it significance. 
He objects to those who make the theatre an 
equivalent to religion because he said in those 
circumstances “one only sees art in life.” The 
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conclusion on the practice of the theatre 
reiterated most of the points given in the 
premises and the discussions. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1958 

Division THREE: TowArp A PHILOosopHy: Pre- 
siding: Lee Mitchell, Northwestern  Univ.; 
Campton Bell, Denver, Univ.; Norman Phil- 
brick, Stanford Univ.; Dina Rees Evans, Cleve- 
land Heights; Glenn Hughes, Univ. of Wash- 
ington; William P. Halstead, Univ. of Michigan; 
Sawyer Falk, Syracuse Univ.; Mrs. H. Alwyn 
Inness-Brown, ANTA Chapter One; Father 
Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Catholic Univ. 

Premises of “Toward a Philosophy” included 
the material on the teaching of the theatre, the 
discipline of theatre and theatre in tomorrow's 
world. Professor Campton Bell in discussing 
the teaching of the theatre chose to stress one 
aspect of educational theatre concerning the 
responsibility for creative activity. He deplored 
the fact that the university theatre has become 
a satellite of the New York stage. “It is,” he 
said, “imitative of the methods of commercial 
theatre,” and urged that original work be en- 


couraged by courses in playwriting and by 
presentation of original work. He stressed the 
need for experimentation among playwrights, 


directors, actors and technical personnel. The 
university theatre must have the opportunity 
to proceed with its creative function of giving 
“untried, untested and unproven works” the 
productions which they merit. Professor Nor- 
man Philbrick speaking on the discipline of 
the theatre, particularly emphasized the need 
for imaginative awareness on the part of the 
playwright, director and actor. He said that 
awareness resulted from highly sensitive obser- 
vation and serious concentration on human 
values. These are but two disciplines of the 
theatre which should be an essential part of 
the training offered by the educational theatre. 
Professor Dina Rees Evans predicted a bright 
future for the educational theatre. She noted 
that tremendous progress had been made in 
the understanding of what theatre can do for 
the youth of America but cautioned that we 
still had a long way to go before achieving 
goals. She asked the audience to be particularly 
mindful of the tremendous advances in science 
through which the world has moved and made 
special pleas for the arts and humanities to 
keep pace with the technical achievements of 
our time. 

The discussions on the teaching of the the- 
atre were preceded by a paper on the philos- 
ophy for the American theatre by Professor 
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Glenn Hughes and a paper on our teaching of 
theatre by Professor William P. Halstead. Pro- 
fessor Hughes was concerned with the theatre 
arts in the United States. He felt that “even- 
tually our people must realize that push-button 
culture is not sufficient to meet the needs of 
the spirit.” He cautioned against too much ex- 
perimental theatre and urged the college the- 
atre to present plays by significant professional 
authors of our own time. In closing he sug- 
gested that the non-professional theatre should 
always establish its policy on the basis of 
geographical location, “It should serve its com- 
munity.” By being sensible and practical about 
the theatre Professor Hughes suggested that we 
would move in the right direction, which would 
result in a richer, deeper theatrical experience. 
Professor Halstead felt that in today’s educa- 
tional theatre we fail to teach the technique 
of expression, to teach true characterization and 
to stress the over-all interpretation of the play. 
He would urge our actors to learn their skills 
as do the actors in France and England by 
performing in classic drama. Following this 
training our actors could return to the realistic 
repertory which is so common among us. The 
non-realistic play teaches the actor much that 
he should learn about characterization, 
and body technique, and the interpretation of 
the play. 


vocal 


In the discussion of the discipline of the 
theatre Professor Lee Mitchell and Professor 
Sawyer Falk discussed the conflicts of the great 
teachers of educational theatre. It was pointed 
out in the general discussion that although 
there is a danger in hero worship of the bril- 
liant instructor it is well that students have 
the experience to work with such giants in 
order that they may be stimulated and en- 
couraged. 


The theatre in tomorrow's world was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. H. Alwyn Inness-Brown who 
said that the university and college theatre is 
one of the healthiest aspects of the American 
scene. She urged that there should be 
state or regional support for regional theatres 
so that eventually there could be established 
theatre. She 
noted that Foundations are beginning to sup- 
port theatre as an aspect of the cultural de- 
velopment of this country and that 
Congressman Frank Thompson of New Jersey 
Senator Javitz of New York were en- 
thusiastic supporters of government interest 
in the arts. Mrs. Inness-Brown was particularly 
the recognition of American 
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artists abroad and urged AETA to continue its 
support of international touring companies. 
Father Hartke emphasized the great re- 
sponsibility of educational theatre people for 
creating a thing of beauty so that people are 
moved by what they see and, in effect, ask for 
more of the same. He said that we should 
try to avoid encouraging mediocrity. He urged 
the audience to consider that the theatre should 
be constantly alerted and active not only dur- 
ing the academic year but in the summers as 
well. He challenged his audience to think in 
terms of a theatre of vitality and excitement. 
The conclusions of Towarp A PHILOsOPHY were 
given by Father Hartke who appropriately 
enough talked of the vision of the future. He 
submitted what he called “the far-off impossi- 
ble dream—whether or not our ultimate aim 
should not be the attempt to form an aesthetic 
attitude in American life.” He noted that the 
aesthetic attitude is one that “observes and per- 
ceives in a disinterested manner.” It assumes 
that a work of art exists first of all as a work 
of art, whatever else it may be in addition. 
Father Hartke asked that his audience not 
think that he was pleading for an escape from 
all knowledge and restraint but what he would 
like to see is the play in the theatre which “is 
intended to provide a clear, uncluttered per- 


ception about some part of reality, and it is 
this astounding accomplishment which makes 


the piece a work of art.” 
The conclusions of Division Three reiterated 
the specific points made in the discussions. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

ARTS IN TELEVISION PRODUCTION: 
Chairman: Robert Hilliard, Adelphi College; 
Richard L. Scammon, Indiana Univ.; Vern 
Weber, Univ. of Michigan. 

Professor Scammon warned against the trans- 
fer of a college production immediately to 
television. He suggested that the technique and 
aesthetic differences between the two media 
were great enough so that each must be pro- 
duced within the limitations of its own form. 
Professor Weber discussed the scenic and light- 
ing methods in television production, noting 
that there should be enough illumination to 
“activate the TV camera tube” and enough 
specific illumination to create shadows and to 
separate the subject from its background. He 
observed that settings in TV should be func- 
tional, that they should be simple and at the 
same time flexible. 

MINIMUM STANDARDS—ToMorRow: Chairman: 
Walther R. Volbach, Texas Christian Univ.; 
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Douglas P. Hatfield, Macalester College; Mel- 
vin R. White, Brooklyn College; J. Clark 
Weaver, Univ. of Florida; Burnet M. Hobgood. 
Catawba College; Loren Winship, The Uni- 
versity of Texas; Jack Morrison, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


The session was given over to a presentation 
of statistics concerning requirements from vari- 
ous universities and colleges for the major in 
theatre and those taking advanced degrees. 
Most of those who were on the panel had sent 
questionnaires in order to discover what mini. 
mum requirements were throughout the United 
States. One point emphasized was that there is 
a confusion in terminology among adminis- 
trators and teachers in various educational in- 
stitutions. There was general agreement that 
the scope of minimum standards should be 
examined throughly and that various clearly 
understood measurements should be established. 
A general testing program was urged by the 
panelists so that quality of standards could be 
improved both at the under-graduate and grad- 
uate level. Finally, a consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that there was much more work 
to be done in this area before an adequate 
proposal could be made to administrators. 

COsTUMING, WiG-MAKING AND Bupcer Licut- 
ING: Chairman: Sister Mary Gregory, O.P. Ros- 
ary College; Roberta Baker, Miami Univ.; Paul 
Reinhardt, Northwestern Univ.; Wayne Bow- 
man, College of William and Mary; Henry E. 
Hammack, Texas Christian Univ. 

This section was concerned with technique 
problems including the effective use of colors 
to achieve mood and style, the need for domi- 
nant color statement in costume to aid in the 
interpretation of the playwright’s ideas, the use 
of color repetition to achieve mood through 
style and analysis of the emotions associated 
with colors in order to achieve emotional re- 
sponse in the audience. Linear design of costume 
was also treated as a particular problem and 
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such concerns as the shape of the garment, the 
selection of fabric, the clear understanding of 
the costume as active and not static were dis- 
cussed.’ Two papers were presented on various 
technical aspects of low budget lighting and 
on the techniques of wig-making. It was 
pointed out that low budget lighting equip- 
ment is not as satisfactory as modern equip- 
ment specifically designed for theatre lighting. 
It is, however, better than the equipment which 
many groups have to handle. It was stressed 
that homemade lighting boards are possible 
for groups which cannot afford to spend money 
on elaborate lighting equipment. These boards 
are built around the Variac, manufactured by 
General Radio Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
The speakers stated that only a competent 
electrician should be trusted with the building 
of such boards. The section on wig-making was 
a demonstration of the manufacturing of wigs 
with the papier-maché base and the emphasis 
was on the inexpensive method of producing 
wigs. 

THEATRE IN THE ARMY: Chairman: James M. 
Campbell, Fifth U. S. Army Staff Entertain- 
ment Director; Erich F. Frohman, Post Enter- 
tainment Director, Fort Riley; Colonel Frank 
M. Davenport, Special Services Officer, Head- 
quarters, Fifth U. S. Army; A. Edward Lam- 
bert, Sixth U. S. Army Staff Entertainment 
Director; Campton Bell, Univ. of Denver; Capt. 
Wayne Shaffer, Professional Entertainment 
Branch, Department of the Army; Cyril P. Hei- 
man, Soldier Show Advisor, Department of the 
Army. 

No abstracts and papers available. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF THEATRE: Chairman: O. 
G. Brockett, Univ. of Iowa; Carmelita Schmelig, 
St. Louis; Edward J. Miller, Evanston; Orville 
K. Larson, Michigan State Univ.; Robert Corri- 
gan, Tulane Univ.; Sherwood Collins, Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre. 

No abstracts and papers available. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1957-58 


THEODORE J. SHANK* 


Since the season of 1946-47, when the 
first annual survey of college and uni- 
versity productions was conducted, the 
number of responding institutions with 
drama programs has doubled, the num- 
ber of plays produced annually has be- 
come more than three times as great, 
and the average number of productions 
per school has risen from 3.4 to 5.4. The 
current study covers the period from 
July 1957, to June 1958. As in the past 
each AETA college and university the- 
atre was sent a questionnaire and asked 
to list the plays it produced during the 
season. Of the four hundred and sixty- 
seven schools on the mailing list three 
hundred and seven replied and reported 
1,656 productions with 45,367 partici- 
pants playing to a total audience of 
1,740,854. 

For the purpose of making a meaning- 
ful statistical summary John Dietrich, 
in his original survey, classified plays 
into Broadway, standard, original and 
miscellaneous. Beginning with the sea- 
son of 1951-52 two new classifications— 


Theodore J. Shank is Assistant Professor of 
Dramatic Art at the University of California, 
Davis. 

*For the AETA Production Lists Project, 
Theodore J. Shank, Chairman. 

1John Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic Activity 
in American Colleges: 1946-1947,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXIV_ (1948), 183-190. 
Summaries of subsequent surveys by Theodore 
Hatlen and Edwin R. Schoell appear in the 
May issues of ETJ beginning in 1950. 


musical and children’s—were added; 
and although it is recognized that these 
six categories are not satisfactory in 
every respect, they provide a basis for 
annual comparisons which attempt to 
assess trends and determine patterns of 
production. 

In commenting on the surveys of 
1955-50 and 1956-57 Hatlen observed 
that the smaller schools were moving 
toward more diversification with in- 
creasing emphasis on plays of literary 
value. The survey now under consider- 
ation shows the same tendency for col- 
leges and universities as a whole. This 
greater diversification is largely reflected 
in less concentration on Broadway plays. 
Dietrich defined the Broadway play as 
one “which depended for its reputation 
upon a successful Broadway run” and 
a play was designated as standard “when 
by virtue of a passage of time or the 
dignity of the style or idea, it had 
survived or gave promise of surviving 
as a contribution to world drama.’? 
Throughout the nine years of the 
Production Lists Project surveys it has 
been evident that the former category 
has played the largest part in the com- 
position of production schedules. 
Schoell, in his study of the five-year peri- 
od from 1950 to 1955, found that Broad- 
way plays made up 45 to 54 per cent of 


2 Dietrich, pp. 186-187. 
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the productions while the portion of 
standard plays was between 25, and go 
per cent. The percentages for the season 
just past were Broadway 40.4 per cent 
and standard 33.2 per cent. While this 
brings the two categories into a closer 
balance than has been demonstrated in 
any of the previous surveys, and while 
there were proportionally fewer Broad- 
way plays and more standard plays than 
ever before, there is still a great inequity 
in that the former category consists al- 
most entirely of plays written in one 
country in a period of little more than 
fifty years and the latter embraces the 
drama of many countries and a period 
approximately twenty-five centuries. 

Of the twenty-three plays produced 
most frequently during the season of 
1957-58 only two were not written in 
the twentieth century and the drama of 
only three countries were represented. 
The most popular plays were The Tea- 
house of the August Moon (33 produc- 
tions), The Chalk Garden (22), The 
_ Glass Menagerie (22), The Crucible (21), 
Anouilh’s Antigone (18), Bus Stop (19), 
Thieves’ Carnival (12), Amahl and the 
Night Visitor (11), Our Town (11), 
Sabrina Fair (11), Death of a Salesman 
(10), The Importance of Being Earnest 
(10), The Lady’s Not for Burning (10), 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (10), The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial (9), Ca- 
rousel (g), The Desk Set (9), Kiss Me 
Kate (9), The Male Animal (9g), Okla- 
homa! (9), The Rainmaker (9g), Tiger at 
the Gates (g), Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion (g). The strong emphasis on con- 
temporary American plays has resulted 
in the neglect of many excellent dramas 
from other periods and _ countries. 
Among other obvious omissions the list 
includes no Greek or Roman plays, no 
seventeenth-century French or English 
plays, no Scandinavian or German plays, 
and only one Elizabethan and one nine- 
teenth-century play. 
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In spite of the evident popularity of 
recent plays, Shakespeare continued to 
be the most frequently produced drama- 
tist and accounted for gg productions. 
Among other standard playwrights 
whose works were often presented Shaw 
was the most popular being represented 
by 44 productions. Anouilh’s plays were 
given 43 times, Moliére’s 39, Girau- 
doux’s 25, and the productions of plays 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes totaled go. In addition to 
the standard plays which were included 
in the list given above, the following 
were presented most frequently: Arms 
and the man (8), Macbeth (8), As You 
Like It (7), Hamlet (7), Hedda Gabler 
(7), The House of Bernarda Alba (7), 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself (6), The 
Merchant of Venice (6), and The Miser 
(6). 

The decrease in the number of Broad- 
way plays presented during the past year 
is only partially explained by the greater 
attention given to standard plays. 
Further compensation for the propor- 
tionally fewer Broadway productions is 
discovered in the increased number of 
musical presentations including all 
productions involving an extensive use 
of music from musical comedies to 
operas. However, many of the most 
popular musicals, like the Broadway 
plays, were originally presented in New 
York and gained their reputations from 
successful Broadway runs. During 1957- 
58 167 musicals were produced compris- 
ing 10.1 per cent of all productions re- 
ported. Those musicals presented four 
or more times were Amahl and the 
Night Visitor (11), Carousel (9), Okla- 
homa! (g), Brigadoon (6), Finian’s Rain- 
bow (6), The Old Maid and the Thief 
(6), Trouble in Tahiti (4). Menotti con- 
tinued to be the most popular source 
and accounted for 22 productions. Musi- 
cals by Rodgers and Hammerstein were 
presented 20 times, Gilbert and Sul- 
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livan titles appeared on the bills 11 
times, Lerner and Loewe were repre- 
sented by g productions, and the operas 
of Mozart were produced 7 times. 


While the percentage of children’s 
plays was greater than the average for 
the years 1950 to 1955, there has been 
a steady decrease in the proportion of 
plays in this category since the season 
of 1955-56. During the past year one 
hundred and twelve productions of 
children’s plays—6.8 per cent of the 
total—were reported. The most fre- 
quently presented were Hansel and 
Gretel (6), The Sleeping Beauty (5), 
Aladdin (4), and Puss-in-Boots (4). 


During the 1957-58 season ninety-six 
new full-length scripts were given their 
first performances—thirty more than 
last year. In spite of this increase their 
portion of the total number of produc- 
tions during the year was only 5.7 per 
cent which was less than one per cent 
higher than the previous year and lower 
than the average for the five year 
period studied by Schoell. Approxi- 
mately one out of every five schools re- 
porting produced an original full-length 
play. However, it is somewhat disap- 
pointing to find that nearly one-third 
of the originals presented consisted of 
dance dramas, revues, variety shows, 
and musicals; and of the remaining 
sixty-five one-sixth were plays written 
for children. 

Original one-act plays were more 
popular. Seventy-six schools presented 
282 plays of this type—an increase of 43 
over the previous year. 


Another method used by some in- 
stitutions to supplement their produc- 
tion schedules was the presentation of 
readings. Although this was particularly 
true of small departments which were 
able to stage completely only a few 
productions, a few large departments 
presented a great number of plays in 
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this manner. During 1957-58 eighty-two 
schools presented 174 readings of full- 
length plays. While these readings repre- 
sented a great variety of types from 
Oedipus Rex to Auntie Mame and in- 
cluded originals and adaptations from 
novels, plays which place little reliance 
on scenic effects or physical action seem 
most often to have been chosen for this 
kind of presentation. The six works 
which received three or more public 
readings were Don Juan in Hell (7), The 
Glass Menagerie (3), Murder in the 
Cathedral (3), Romeo and Juliet (3), 
Under Milkwood (3), and Village Woo- 
ing (3). The most popular sources for 
readings were Shaw (15), Shakespeare 
(12), Elliot (7), and O'Neill (6). 


Approximately one-fifth of the 
schools reporting varied their programs 
by permitting at least one arena produc- 
tion. A few schools presented all of 
their productions in this manner, but 
the usual practice was to present some 
conventionally Although the 
tendency was to central stage plays re- 
quiring only one set, a list of the works 
most often selected for arena presenta- 
tion gives evidence of the refusal of 
some institutions to be limited in their 
choice of material. The plays which 
received three or more arena _ produc- 
tions were The Chaik Garden (6), The 
Circle (3), The Crucible (3), The Glass 
Menagerie (3), Hay Fever (3), Papa Is 
All (3), and The Tender Trap (3). 
Among the thirteen plays given two 
productions were The Cocktail Party, 
Hamlet, The Misanthrope, The Miser, 
Thieves’ Carnival, and Tiger at the 
Gate. A wide variety of plays were 
central staged even though only 153, 
or less than one-tenth of all productions, 
were presented in this way. 


well. 


Among the most interesting activities 
of the college and university theatres 


during the past year were the tours 
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which took groups to four continents. 
The length of these tours varied con- 
siderably. There were many tours to 
local schools and neighboring towns— 
especially with children’s plays; Ander: 
son and Central colleges each toured 
churches in several states; Catawba Col- 
lege sent a production on a six weeks 
tour of England under the auspices of 
the British Drama League and repre- 
sented the United States in the First 
International Festival of Amateur The- 
atre at Monte Carlo; as part of the 
President’s Special International Pro- 
gram for Cultural Presentations admin- 
istered by ANTA, Catholic University 
was selected to make a twelve weeks 
tour of Latin America and a company 
from Wayne State toured India for an 
equal period of time; the University of 
Delaware sent a company to the Far 
East where it toured United States bases 
in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines, Guam, and Hawaii, while its 
Children’s Theatre company was mak- 
ing an annual tour of communities in 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey; 
and Yale University represented the 
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United States at the International Festi- 
val of University Theatres at the 
World’s Fair in Brussels and also 
traveled to United States Army bases in 
France and Germany. Ninety-six in- 
stitutions, nearly one-third of all those 
reporting, toured a _ total of 118 
productions. 


The varied activities and the rapid 
growth of the educational theatre are 
indicative of its vigor, but it is still 
somewhat inhibited. In some instances 
it seems bound by financial consider- 
ations and conformity when it should 
have the greatest freedom. Meanwhile, 
however, tens of thousands of students, 
supported by an audience of more than 
a million and a half, are learning to 
appreciate and understand one of the 
most complex through active 
participation. And an increasing num- 
ber of schools are beginning to realize 
the unique possibilities of the edu- 
cational theatre and are beginning to 
define, through practice, its function 
and character as one of the most potent 
forces in the art of the theatre. 


arts 


The Painter and the Scenewright 


As far as the scenery is concerned, I have borrowed from impressionistic 
painting its asymmetry, its quality of abruptness, and have thereby, in my 
opinion, strengthened the illusion. Because the whole room and all its contents 
are not shown, there is a chance to guess at things—that is, our imagination is 
stirred into complementing our vision.—August Strindberg, Preface, to M iss Julia. 
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DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1958 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON* 


This is the seventh annual publication 
by the AETA Bibliography Project of 
doctoral dissertations in progress 
throughout the country during 1958. 
The present listing contains g7 titles, an 
increase of seventy percent over last 
year. 

Again happy to 


the compiler is 


acknowledge the valuable cooperation of 
Professor Jeffery Auer, Indiana Univer- 


sity, who publishes a Work in Progress 
survey covering speech and theatre in 
the June issue of Speech Monographs. 

Whether replying to this writer’s in- 
quiry or to Professor Auer’s, faculty 
supervisors are urged to consult the 
subject headings used here, which are 
also indexed at the beginning of Profes- 
sor Knower’s report, and to indicate the 
proper classification. Once an item has 
been published it is not repeated unless 
there is a substantial change in the sub- 
ject or unless the subject has been taken 
over by another researcher. Minor re- 
visions of the title or of the date of 
completion, for instance, are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant re- 
listing. 

The organization of the following 
report is similar to previous listings. 


Albert E. Johnson is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries. 

*For the AETA Project on 
Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Chairman. 
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484. Ellett, Mel. Principles and Methods of 
Plotting in American Realistic Serious Drama, 
1879-1950. Stanford, Robert Loper, 1960. 

485. Elrod, James F. The Structure of 
O'Neill’s Tragedy. Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner, 
1959- 

486. Hennon, Robert 
Structure of Shakespeare’s 
Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner. 

487. Johnson, Robert E. The Structure of 
Philip Barry’s Comedies. Indiana, Hubert C. 
Heffner. 

488. Jones, Leo M. The Structure of Charles 
Hoyt’s Farces. Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner. 

489. Long, Thomas R. Dramaturgical Anal- 
ysis of Contemporary Courtroom Dramas. Michi- 
gan State, Roger M. Busfield, 1959. 

490. Miranne, Joseph, Jr. An Investigation 
of the Nature of Short Story Adaptation in 
Dramatic Presentations for the Broadway The- 
atre from 1930 to 1958. New York University, 
John McCabe. 

491. Napiecinski, Thomas. Dramatized Novels. 
Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mitchell, 1959. 

492. Perego, Austin O. Pirandello’s Concept 
of Dramatic Action as Reflected in His Plays. 
Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1961. 

493. Smalley, Webster. The Characterization 
of the Male Protagonist in American Serious 
Drama, 1920-1950. Stanford, Wendell Cole. 


D. Chance the 
Major Tragedies. 


494. Staub, August W. Point of View in the 
Drama. Louisiana State, C. L. Shaver, 1960. 

495. Wismer, Lawrence. A Comparison of 
the Balance of Form and Content in Greek 
and Modern Drama. Stanford, Robert Loper 


E. Dramatic Theorists 
496. Doe, Andrew E. The Dramatic Theory 
of Bertolt Brecht: Its Background, Develop- 
ment, and Content. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1961. 
497. Sederholm, Frederic L. The Develop- 
ment of Dramatic Comic Theory in America 
to 1850. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1960. 


F. Dramatic Critics 
498. Bloom, Gilbert L. An Analysis of the 
Dramatic Theory and Criticism of Wolcott 
Gibbs as it Appeared in his “New Yorker” 
Theatre Reviews. Iowa, David Schaal, 1961. 


499. Greenberg, Edward. Dramatic Criticism 
of the Professional New York Theatre 1929 to 
i940. New York University, John McCabe. 


500. Haugen, Ralf. Reactions of New York 
Drama Critics to the Productions of Plays by 
August Strindberg. Minnesota, Kenneth L. 
Graham, 1959. 
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501. Lyman, Kenneth C. An Analysis of the 
Critical Reception of Irish Drama on the New 
York Stage: 1900-1958. Wisconsin, Robert Heth- 
mon, 1959. 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 

502. Dodrill, Charles Ward. A Study of Four 
Problems of the Arena Director. Northwestern, 
Lee Mitchell. 

503. Graham, Joseph. A Guide for Direct- 
ing Restoration Comedy. Columbia Teachers 
College, Paul Kozelka, 1960. Ed.D. 

504. Mason, Richard. Elia Kazan as Director. 
Wisconsin, Robert H. Hethmon, 1959. 


B. Acting 

505. Corcoran, John J. An Historical Study 
of the Diseuse in America. New York University, 
Dorothy Mulgrave, 1960. 

506. Diers, Herman H. Fritz Leiber, Actor 
and Manager. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1960. 

507. Johnson, Rue C. The Career of W. E. 
Burton in The Theatre. Indiana, Hubert C. 
Heffner. 

508. McConnell, Margaret. Fifty Years on 
the Stage: The Career of William Warren, Jr. 
Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner. 

509. Taranow, Gerda. The Acting Style of 
Sarah Bernhardt, Yale, A.M. Nagler. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

510. Dreier, John. Original Designs for Three 
Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1959. 

511. Duckwall, Ralph. A Study of the 
Uniforms of Public Servants in New York City 
from Their Standardization to World War I. 
Michigan, Hugh Y. Norton, 1958. 

512. Smith, Marjorie M. The Expressionist 
Influence on Theatrical Costuming. Michigan, 
William P. Halstead, 1959. 

513. Weller, Betty H. Norman Bel Geddes: 
Designer, Director, Stage Architect. Iowa, James 
H. Clancy. 

514. Works, Bernhard R. Norman Bel Ged- 
des, Man of Ideas. Wisconsin, Frederick A. 
Buerki, 1960. 


D. Music 


(No entries) 


E. Dance 


515. Davis, Marion L. The Drama in Dance. 
Wisconsin, Jonathan W. Curvin, 1959. 


F. Architecture 

516. Fox, Howard. Principles of Designing 
High School Auditoriums. New York University, 
John McCabe. 

G. Administration 
(No entries) 
H. Playwriting 

517. Handlesman, Norman. Two Original 
Plays, Circus and an Untitled Play. Iowa, Wil- 
liam R. Reardon, 1960. 

518. Klein, Albert R. Three Original Three- 
Act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1960. 

519. Larsen, David. Two Original Plays, 
Very Love and My Fathers Tomahawk. Iowa, 
William R. Reardon, 1960. 

520. McCaffrey, Donald. Two Original Plays, 
Day of the Comet and an Untitled Play. Iowa, 
William R. Reardon, 1960. 

521. Miller, Russell. The Land Between—A 
Historical Drama. Columbia Teachers College, 
Magdalene Kramer, 1960. Ed.D. 

522. Rosenberg, Joseph. Two Original Plays, 
The Unfinished Luisa and The 
Canudos. Iowa, William R. Reardon, 1960. 

523. Severns, James. Two Original Plays, 
Goliath and an Untitled Play. Iowa, William 
R. Reardon, 1960. 

524. Shankweiler, 


Siege of 


William. Three Original 


Three-Act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1960. 


525. Sikes, James Davis. Three Original 
Three-Act Plays, Denver, Campton Bell, 1960. 

526. Stockton, Richard. Two Original Plays, 
The Next Gale and an Untitled Play. Iowa, 
William R. Reardon, 1960. 

527. Turner, Thomas. Two Original Plays, 
Reservation on the Rocks and an Untitled Play. 
Iowa, William R. Reardon, 1960. 

I. Translations 
(No entries) 
J. Production 

528. Ryan, Patrick M., Jr. Albert Marshall 
Palmer, Producer: A Study of Management, 
Dramaturgy, and Stagecraft in the American 
Theatre: 1872-96. Yale, A. M. Nagler. 

529. Swinney, Donald H. Stage Production 
in Wallack’s Theatre, 1852-1887. Indiana, Hubert 
E. Heffner. 

530. Young, William. Staging and Theatrical 
Techniques of the Religious Medieval Theatre. 


Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 1958. 


III. THe THEATRE IN Its SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 
531. Du Bin, Karen. A History of the Forms 
of Dramatic Expression in the Adult Program 
of the Riverside Church—1928-1958. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1960. 
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532. Monroe, H. Chandler. Religious Drama 
Produced In America During The Years 1917 
to 1941 as Compared to that Produced During 
1945-1959. Missouri, Donovan Rhynsburger, 
1960. 
B. The Political Theatre 

(No entries) 


C. The Educational Theatre 

533- Elkind, Samuel. High School Drama As 
Self Discovery. Columbia Teachers College, Mag- 
dalene Kramer, 1960. Ed.D. 

534. Sandle, Floyd Leslie. A History of the 
Development of the Educational Theatre In 
Negro Colleges and Universities and Its Rela- 
tionship to Significant Movements In Com- 
munity Relations From 1911-1959. Louisiana 
State, Claude Shaver, 1959. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
(No entries) 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
(No entries) 


F. The Community Theatre 
535. Coffer, Joseph. The Mask of Life: A 
Study of the Function of Drama in Primitive 
Society. Utah, C. Lowell Lees. 
536. Griffiths, Benjamin B. Theatre in Dallas. 
Indiana, H. Heffner, 1961. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

537. Baker, Dorothy G. The Struggle Over 
Monopoly In The American Commercial The- 
atre from 1896 to 1916. New York University, 
John McCabe. 

538. Davis, Jackson. Professional Theatre in 
Dallas—ig20-1956. Louisiana State, Claude W. 
Shaver, 1959. 

539. Hobbs, Robert L. The Purposes and 
Significant Trends In Off-Broadway Theatre. 
Northwestern, Lee Mitchell. 

540. Morgan, James O. French Comic Opera 
in New York, 1860-1900. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, 1959. 


541. Robinson, William S. A History of 
Theatrical Activities in Denver, 1911-1931. Den- 
ver, Campton Bell, 1959. 

542. Stine, Lawrence. A History of Theatre 
in Deadwood, Central City, and Lead, South 
Dakota: 1876-1890. Iowa, Ronald G. Gee, 1960. 


H. International Theatre 

543- Fruth, Mary Ann. Byzantine Drama and 
Theatre. Wisconsin, Robert H. Hethmon, 1960. 

544. Lifson, David S. The Yiddish Art The- 
atre Movement in New York from 1918 to 1950. 
New York University, Sears, Blanchard, and 
Bogart. 

545. Seiger, Marvin L. A History of the 
Yiddish Theatre in New York. Indiana, Hubert 
C. Heffner. 

546. Soller, Robert E. The Moro Moro Play 
in the Philippines. Indiana, Hubert Heffner 
and Harvey L. Johnson. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 
547- Henderson, Robert Morton. David Wark 
Griffith—A_ Biographical Study of Griffith's 
Contribution to The Transition from Stage to 
Screen—1go0-1917. New York University, Doro- 
thy Mulgrave, 1961. 


B. Radio 
548. Gelb, Phillip. “So You’re an American” 
—Educational Radio Program. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1960. Ed.D. 


C. Television 

549. Ehrhard, Joseph. Ultra High Frequency 
Television. Stanford, Stanley Donner, 1958. 

550. Goodrich, George. Characterization in 
a Selected Group of Television Dramas. Iowa, 
Willard Welsh, 1960. 

551. Hawes, William K. A History of the 
First Thirty Years of Anthology-Television 
Drama. Michigan, Edgar E. Willis, 1960. 

552- Sturcker, Francis W. An Historical Study 
of Live Network Television Drama from 1938 
to 1958. Minnesota, Arthur A. Ballet, 1959. 
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FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report lists a total of 233 gradu- 
ate degrees with theses in theatre for 
the year of 1956. There were 210 
Master’s theses and 23 Doctorate theses. 
Fifty-four institutions granted graduate 
degrees during this year. 

The table on the following page lists 
the total number of theses of each type 
reported from each institution during 
the nine years of these reports. The 
titles have been classified under the fol- 
lowing categories of subject matter. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 


I. The Drama 


A. Individual Dramatics 

B. Dramatic Periods 

C. Dramatic Types 

D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
E. Dramatic Theorists 

F. Dramatic Critics 


II. The Theatre as Means of Communication 


A. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
. Music 
. Dance 
. Architecture 
. Administration 
. Playwriting 
Translations 
Production 


SRP 


III. The Theatre in its Social Function 
A. The Religious Theatre 
B. The Political Theatre 

C. The Educational Theatre 
D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
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E. The Children’s Theatre 

F. The Community Theatre 
G. The Commercial Theatre 
H. The International Theatre 


IV. Related Means of Communication 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1957 
I. THe DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatics 
2230. Ber Nier, Lou Ann. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Playwright. West Texas State College, 
M.A. 
2231. Crawford, Jerry. An _ Analysis of 
Dramatic Structure in Three Plays by William 
Inge. Stanford University, M.A. 


2232. Dean, Rev. Walter. Satire and Senti- 
mentality in George Kaufman. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.A. 

2233. Gallaway, Gresdna, Doty. The Vic- 
torian Age as Reflected in the Dramatic Works 
of Tom Taylor and Thomas William Robert- 
son. University of Florida, M.A. 


2234. Harrington, Sister Mary William. The 
Comic Elements in Three Plays of Christopher 
Fry. Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2235. Herstand, Theodore Brecht. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, M.A. 

2236. Larson, Gerard Arthur. The Drama- 
turgy of Sean O’Casey. University of Utah, 
Ph.D. 

2237. Lattin, Bill. 
Dramatic Literature. 
College, M.A. 

2238. Miller, Charles James. An Analytical 
and Descriptive Study of the Contributions of 
Edward Gordon Craig to Modern Theater Art. 
University of Southern California, Ph.D. 


Francesca De Rimini in 
Indiana State Teachers 
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gth 
1957 


Year 
Total 


gth Year 
1957. Total 


Master’s Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 
(With Thesis) 
For g Years 


Alabama, University of 

Arizona, University of 

Arkansas, University of 

Art Institute of Chicago 

Baylor University 

Bob Jones University ....... 
Boston University ...... 
Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 

Brigham Young University 
California at Los Angeles, Univ. of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of America 
Colorado, University of 

Colorado State College of Education 
Columbia University Teachers College 
Cornell University ...... 

Denver University 

DePauw University 

Emerson College 

Florida, University of 

Florida, State University 

Fordham University 

Fresno State College 

George Washington University 
Hardin Simmons University 
Hawaii, University of 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of 


Indiana State Teachers Col., Terre Haute. . 


Indiana University 

Iowa, State University of 

Ithaca College 

John Hopkins University 

Kansas, University of 

Kansas City, University of 

Kansas State College 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Kent State University 

Louisiana State University . 
Marquette University 

Miami, University of 

Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State College 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississippi, University of 
Mississippi Southern College 
Missouri, University of ee 
Nebraska, University of 

New York University 

North Carolina, University of Sg 
North Dakota Agricultural College . 
Northern Illinois State College .... 
Northwestern University 
Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon, University of 

Pacific, College of the 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pittsburgh, University of ........ 
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Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses 


1957 Total 


Total Degrees 
(With Thesis) 


Year 
For 9 Years 


gth Year 
1957 Total 


Purdue University 
Queens College 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Saint Louis University 
San Jose State College 
Smith College 
South Dakota, University of 
Southern California, University of .. 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 
Stephen F. Austin State College . 
Sul Ross State College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Tennessee, University of .. 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College . 
Texas, University of 
Texas Christian University 
Texas State College for Women ... 
Texas Technological 
Tulane University 
Tulsa, University of 
Utah, University of 
Utah State Agricultural College ... 
Virginia, University of sel 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Wayne University 
Western Reserve University 
West Texas State College 
West Virginia University 
Whittier College 
Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University 

Totals . 


= 
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2239. Nuttall, Sister Dorothy. A Structural 
Analysis of Three Plays of Philip Massinger. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2240. Vail, Walter John. Rediscovering Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman's “Giles Corey, Yeoman.” 
Pennsylvania State University, M.A. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


2241. Brookbank, Charles David. A Realistic 
Approach to Restoration Comedy of Manners. 
University of Southern Illinois, M.A. 

2242. Fruth, Mary Ann. The Psychology of 
the Medieval Stage Scene. Smith College, M.A. 

2243. Lestrud, Vernon A. C. An Ancient 
Legacy: Mourning Becomes Electra. University 
of Washington, M.A. 

2244. Moseley, Rev. Stanislaus Daniel. A 
Comparative Study of Certain Common Ele- 
ments in Greek and Medieval Drama. Louisi- 
ana State University, M.A. 


C. Dramatic Types 
Kortlucke, Sheila M. The Doctor as 
by Moliére. Cornell University, M.A. 
2246. Lown, Charles. Business and the Busi- 
nessman in American Drama Prior to the Civil 
War. Stanford University, Ph.D. 
2247. Culp, Ralph B. A Study of Falstaff as 
Methodist Uni- 


Drawn 


a Tragic Character. Southern 
M.A. 

2248. Barer, Bertram. Paddy Chayefsky’s 
Concept of Realism as Exemplified in Six of 


University of Minnesota, 


versity, 


His Television Plays. 
M.A, 

2249. Evans, Hugh. Comic Aspects of Shake- 
Stanford University, M.A. 


speare’s Henry V. 

2250. Ryder, Viola. An Analysis of the Process 
of Adapting from the Narrative Work to the 
Smith College, M.A. 


Dramatic Form. 
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2251. Santone, Ellis Joseph. A Structural 
Analysis of Court Room Drama. Purdue Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2252. Winterbottom, Goddard. The Con- 
ception and Uses of Dramatic Action in Three 
Tragedies and Two Comedies of Frederico 
Gracia Lorca. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 


D. Techniques and Dramaturgy 
Devices in 


2253. Bentley, Marion. Comic 
University. 


The Philadelphia Story. Stanford 
M.A. 

2254. Hutchinson, William C. A Study of the 
History and Methods of Production for Theatre- 
in-the-Round. West Texas State College, M.A. 

2255. Taylor, James Cleveland. The De- 
velopment and Techniques of the American 
Theatres-in-the-Round. University of Utah, 
M.A. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 

2256. Gelin, Suzanne Marie. The Source of 
Drama: An Attempt to Discover the Principle 
Underlying the Distinctive Dramatic Species, 
by Means of an Investigation of the Nature of 
Man and the Purpose of the Art According to 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Certain other Philos- 
ophers, Theologians, and Drama _ Theorists. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2257. Hoffmann, Evelyn Louise. The Ger- 
man Stanislawski Book by Ottofritz Gaillard. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2258. Sherlock, Warren C. Sidney Kingsley— 
A Modern Theorist. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

2259. Thompson, John Lee. The Aristotelian 
Hero Compared with Heros of Four Representa- 
tive American Tragedies. University of 
Nebraska, M.A. 

2260. Treacy, Emerson. The Effect of the 
Technological Age upon the Historic Concept 
of Drama. Occidental College, M.A. 

2261. Willis, Ronald A. A Study of 
American Laboratory Theatre. Ohio University, 
M.F.A. 


the 


F. Dramatic Critics 

2262. Stephenson, Jim Bob. Percy Fitzgerald, 
Critic and Prophet. University of Michigan, 
Ph.D. 

2263. Boykin, Lavenia. Censorship of Drama. 
West Texas State College, M.A. 

2264. Kanka, Sister St. Gertrude. The In- 
fluence of Denis Diderot on the Dramatic 
Theory of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 
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2265. Leap, Rosemary. An Investigation of 
the Dramatic Criticism of Brooks Atkinson. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2266. Mehrling, Benjamin P. An Analysis of 
the Critical Principals and Method of the 
Dramatic Criticism of Joseph Wood Krutsh. 
Bowling Green University, M.A. 

2267. Travaglia, Anita Caroline. H.T.P. and 
The Actor. Yale University, M.F.A. 


II. THe THEATRE AS A MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 

2268. Tanner, Dolores. Jasper Deeter. Uni- 
versity of Texas, M.F.A. 

2269. Cox, Charles Wright. The Evolution 
vf the Stage Director in America. Northwestern 
University, Ph.D. 

2270. Dukore, Bernard Frank. Maurice 
Browne and the Chicago Little Theatre. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2271. Durrett, Robert. A Survey of College 
Level Text Books for Stage Directing. Texas 
Christian University, M.A. 

2272. Lindahl, Harold. Planning Dramatic 
Movement for the Central Stage. University of 
Denver, M.A. 


B. Acting 

2273. Barrow, Bernard Elliott. Low Comedy 
Acting Style on the London Stage, 1730-1780. 
Yale University, Ph.D. 

2274. Chenoweth, Stuart Curran. A Study of 
the Adaptation of Acting Technique from Stage 
to Film, Radio and Television Media in the 
United States, 1900-1951. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

2275. Child, Harold Livingston, Jr. An In- 
troductory Study of the Training and Back- 
ground of the American Actor for the Five 
Years, 1915 through 1919. University of Utah, 
M.A. 

2276. DiSano, Ernest A. Creation of a Major 
Role in Mathis der Maler by Hindemith. Bos- 
ton University, M.F.A. 

2277. Dore, William John. Character Analysis 
of Caeser and Cleopatra according to Shake- 
speare, Shaw, and Dryden. University of Wash- 
ington, M.A. 

2278. Draper, Walter Headen. George L. 
Fox, Comedian, in Pantomime and Travesty. 
University of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2279. Gibson, Herbert N. Creation of major 
roles in Mathis der Maler by Hindemith, and 
in Carmen by Bizet. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2280. Gregory, Jr., William Alfred. A Rite- 
Role Analysis of Thirteen Ibsen Plays. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Ph.D. 
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2281. Grisvard, Larry Eugene. The Effective 
Use of Swords and Swordplay in Stage Produc- 
tions. Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

2282. Hand, Margaret Ellen. Ruth Draper. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2283. Held, Karl Wilhelm. Boleslavsky’s 
Second Lesson of Acting: Its Psychological Basis 
and Application to Arena Theatre. Purdue Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2284. Kukoff, Bernard. An Actor Looks at 
Iago. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2285. Lloyd, David D. T. A _ Preliminary 
Study of Character Technique and Symbolism 
in Three of the Fourteen Electra Plays. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, M.A. 

2286. Mraz, Doyne Joseph. A Comparative 
Analysis of the Characters of the Two Dramatic 
King Lears: Shakespeare and Bottomley. Col- 
lege of the Pacific, M.F.A. 

2287. Paulus, Robert Joseph. Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor: a study in acting. 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2288. Seay, William Henry. The Develop- 
ment of Teaching Expressive Body Movement 
for the Stage, University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2289. Shapira, Jack G. Creation of major 
role in the world premier of Playstreet by 
David Rayfiel. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2290. Thomas, Basil L. Creation of a major 


role in The Enchanted by Giraudoux. Boston 
University, M.F.A. 

2291. Touliatos, George Dan. Iago: A Study 
in Acting. State University of Iowa, M.A. 


2292. Victor, Thomas. Morris Carnovsky. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2293. Williamson, Mary Eleanor. A_ Study 
and Presentation of Three Roles at the Uni- 


versity Theatre. State University of Iowa, M.A. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre— 
Design, Construction, Lighting, 
Costume 
2294. Jewell, James Earl. The Education of 
Theatre Technicians. Yale University, M.F.A. 
2295. Baird, Barbara A. Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine and Doctor Faustus: A Study from the 

Designer’s Viewpoint. Smith College, M.A. 

2296. Bassett, Abe Joseph. The Staging of 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu, The Lady of Lyons, 
and Money. Ohio State University, M.A. 

2297. Byers, Jack Adin. The Design and 
Technical Record for a Production of James 
Norris’ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. San 
Jose State College, M.A. 

2298. Edwards, Charlene. The Tradition for 
Britches in the Three Centuries that the Pro- 
fessional Actresses Have Played Male Roles on 
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the English-Speaking Stage. University of Den- 
ver, Ph.D. 

2299. Francis, Paul J. An Investigation of 
the Principles of Structural Design as an Aid 
in Creating the Stage Setting. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, M.A. 

2300. Harper, Marilynn Odette. Problems In- 
volved in Costuming Euripides’ Electra. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2301. Hovious, Warren Roy. A Project in 
Scenic Design for the State University of Iowa 
Theatre’s Production of Finian’s Rainbow. State 
University of Iowa, M.F.A. 

2302. Jenkins, Jack Leroy. The Pike in 
American Drama. Indiana University, M.A. 

2303. Johnson, Robert Harold. A Technical 
Analysis and Stage Design for a Production of 
Robert Sherwood’s The Queen’s Husband. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, M.A. 

2304. Kelly, Verne Borse. Costume Designs 
for a Production of The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2305. Kleitz, Phillip Rex, The History and 
Development of the Fraimalite. University of 
Washington, M.A. 

2306. Lane, Susannah. Designs for William 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Ohio University, M.A. 

2307. Loshbough, Andrew. A Project in De- 
sign for a Production of Moliére’s play The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself. State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

2308. Owens, John D. A Proposed Method- 
ology for Lighting Practice in Memorial Audi- 
torium and the Little Theatre of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Stanford University, M.A. 

2309. Pecker, Sumner Coleman. Introduction 
to Plastic Stage Properties. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2310. Pope, Curtis L. A Study of the Integra- 
tion of Scenic Design and Directing in the 
Execution of Scenery for Three Productions. 
State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 

2311. Preston, Lillian Elvira. Philippe Jac- 
ques de Loutherbourg: Eighteenth Century 
Romantic Artist and Scene Designer. University 
of Florida, Ph.D. 

2312. Roberts, Helene Emylou. The Doublet: 
Its Origins, Variations and Development, 1300- 
1670, Including Patterns for Stage Reconstruc- 
tion. University of Washington, M.A. 

2313. Sherriffs, Ronald Everett. The Design 
and Record of the Technical Preparation for 
the Production of The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus. San Jose State College, M.A. 

2314. Sigler, Mary. The Contribution of Jo 
Mielziner to Modern American Stage Decor. 
University of Nebraska, M.A. 
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2315. Small, Esther D. Designer of set for 
the American premier performance of Mathis 
der Maler by Hindemith and designer of the 
sets for The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife by 
Anton Checkhov. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2316. Steppacher, Lois. Robert Edmond 
Jones’ Theory of Scene Design as Compared 
with Commonly Accepted Theories of Art and 
Scene Design. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

2317. Thayer, Fred J. The Technical Prob- 
lems in the Production of Sidney Kingley’s The 
Patriots. Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

2318. Vanderbilt, Ray Walter. An Evaluation 
of Reflector and Projector Lamps by Compari- 
son with Standard Stage Lighting Instruments. 
Pennsylvania State University. 

2319. Watts, Billy Dean. Simplified Lighting 
for School Plays. Kansas State Teachers College, 
MS. 


D. Music 

2320. Edge, Turner W. A Dramatic Analysis 
of Six American Opera Libretti. Cornell Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2321. Pennybacker, John H. An Analysis of 
the Musical Preference of a General Popula- 
tion Samples Selected from the Greater Phila- 
delphia Area. Temple University, M.A. 

2322. Sozen, Joyce Chalcraft. Annals of the 
Opera House in Beardstown, Illinois from 1872 
to 1900. University of Illinois, M.A. 

2323. Sindler, Merrill Leslie. The Fifth Sym- 
phony. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2324. Swanson, Henry. Seventeen. A Project 
in Musical Comedy Scenic Design for University 
Theatre Production. University of Denver, M.A. 

2325. Wildon, Lorna Marie. A Survey of Con- 
temporary American Musical Arena Theatres. 
Michigan State University, M.A. 

2326. Weissman, Gerald. The Musicalization 
of Pygmalion into My Fair Lady. Stanford Uni- 
versity, M.A. 


E. Dance 
2327. Grasso, Donna. A Glossary of Japanese 
Dance Terms. University of South Dakota, M.A. 
2328. Haythorne, Elimore Karyl. A Designers 
Approach to the Costuming of a Ballet. Uni- 
versity of Utah, M.F.A. 


F. Architecture 
2329. Locklin, David Hartt. Unistrut The- 
atre Architecture—A Use Study. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 


G. Administration 
2330. Bazarini, Ron. The Organization and 
Management of the Actor’s Workshop of the 
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San Francisco Drama Guild Incorporated. Stan- 
ford University, M.A. 

2331. Warfel, William Bruce. Theatre Fire 
Prevention Laws in Model Building Codes. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 


H. Playwriting 

2332. Baines, Jimmy Dalton. The Night of 
the Elf: An Original Play in Three Acts, with 
an Analysis of the Influence of Baylor Theatre 
on the Play. Baylor University, M.A. 

2333. Bogan, Sister M. Gretchen. An Original 
Play. Catholic University of America, M.F.A. 

2334. Beymer, Jacqueline. Princess Ida. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2335. Casey, Lessie Mallard. Fair are the 
Meadows. North Carolina University, M.A. 

2336. Christ, Nancy Julia. Chalice of Sun- 
shine. North Carolina University, M.A. 

2337. Clauss, Henry Norman. Dark Eagle, 
original thesis play. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2338. Dorgan, Claude Howard. Ghost Song. 
University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2339. Flynn, Robert Lopez. Paradox Poll: A 
Play in Three Acts with Detailed Character 
Analysis. Baylor University, M.A. 

2340. Fowle, Donald Wallace. Little Do We 
Care For Riches, original thesis play, and The 
Undiscovered Country, original thesis play. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2341. George, James L. Three Original 
Three-Act Plays. University of Denver, Ph.D. 

2342. Johnston, Mary Ruth. Designing Rivals. 
North Carolina University, M.A. 

2343. Kadlec, Anthony Lawrence. The Army 
Game and the Chinook. University of Utah, 
M.F.A. 

2344. Krafchick, Marcelline. Family Affair. 
North Carolina University, M.A. 

2345. Marr, Allan Richard. True Love and 
Spaghetti. Michigan State University, M.A. 

2346. Morris, Walter Markley. Envy the Hap- 
py Birds, Two Drafts of a Play. University of 
Texas, M.F.A. 

2347- O'Sullivan, Peter Blaisdell. Rich Ride 
the Righteous Home. North Carolina Univer- 
sity, M.A. 

2348. Pheley, Jerry Tracy. Old Anvils Laugh: 
A play in three acts. University of California at 
Los Angeles, M.A. 

2349. Powell, Rose A. A Pageant, Cavalcade 
of Freedom. West Texas State College, M.A. 

2350. Reynolds, Christopher M. Yankee Dude. 
North Carolina University, M.A. 

2351. Terry, Ellen. The Age of Opulence, 
original thesis play, and Back to Valhalla, origi- 
nal thesis play. Yale University, M.F.A. 
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2352. Thomas, Wanda Clayton. Five Original 
Dramas. University of Utah, Ph.D. 


2353- Williams, Herschel V. Jr. Without 
Leave, original thesis play. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2354. Wilson, Elmer Edwin, Jr. Harvest 
Time, original thesis play. Yale University, 
MF.A. 


I. Translation 

2355. Baltazar, Rosalia $. A Translation into 
English of the Comedia del arte by Azorin. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2356. Buchanan, Carrie E. The Cyclones: A 
translation of Les Cyclones by Jules Roy. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2357. Johnstone, Avon Mary. Don Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca’s The Mayor of Zalamea; 
a free translation. University of Washington, 
M.A. 


J. Production 

2358. Hastings, Russell Theodore. La Giocon- 
da. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2359. Holloway, Charles Thomas. Dark of 
the Moon. Boston University, M.A. 

2360. Armstrong, Will Steven, Jr. The Mad 
woman of Chaillot. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2361. Genzer, Bernard. 27 Wagons Full of 
Cotton. Boston University, M.A. 

2362. Barsness, Dori. Production and Prompt 
Book of The Little Clay Cart Attributed to 
Shudraka. University of Oregon, M.S. 

2363. Beaty, Richard D. The Sea Gull by 
Anton Chekhov. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2364. Benter, Richard S. The Sea Gull by 
Anton Chekhov. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2365. Chase, Robert H. Director of The 
Christus. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2366. Clasz, Sue Carolyn. King Lear by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Essay and Production Book. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2367. Cook, Douglas. A Director’s Produc- 
tion Book for David Belasco’s A Girl of the 
Golden West. Stanford University, M.A. 

2368. Dolan, Francis J. Production Book and 
Text of Oedipus the King as produced at 
Catholic University. Catholic University, M.F.A. 

2369. Dukakis, Olympia. The Shoemaker’s 
Prodigious Wife. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2370. Elser, Loy. A Production Study of The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Fresno State Col- 
lege, M.A. 

2371. Ford, Lowell Wren. Problems of Stag- 
ing Selected Scenes from King Lear, Pelleas and 
Melisande, and The Life of the Insects in an 
Impressionistic Style. Ohio State University, 
M.A. 
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2372. Frey, Howard G. Stage Manager of the 
American Premier of Mathis Der Maler by 
Hindemith and presented Production Book of 
the same production. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2373. Frid, John Herbert. Solidarity Forever, 
original by Roy Waldau. Essay and Production 
Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2374. Harper, Robert Thomas. The Way of 
the World by William Congreve. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2375. Haseltine, Robert. Presented produc- 
tion book of Juno and the Paycock by Sean 
O’Casey. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2376. Hemmack, Henry Edgar. The Medea 
of Euripides. University of Washington, M.A. 

2377. Herrick, Martha. A Prompt Book for 
A High School Production of The Glass Me- 
nagerie. University of Denver, M.A. 

2378. Holden, Mary Elliott. A Production 
Text of The Oresteian Triology as Presented at 
Catholic University. Catholic University of 
America, M.F.A. 

2379. Hott, Jordon. Directed No Exit by 
John Paul Sartre. Boston University, M.F.A. 


2380. Howarth, Milton. A Production (scen- 
ery and costumes) of Cymbeline by William 
Shakespeare. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
M.F.A. 

2381. Kabatchnik, Amnon. The _ Passion 
Flower by Jacinto Benavente. Essay and Pro- 
duction Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2382. Kalfin, Robert Zangwill. Adam The 
Creator by Karel and Josef Capek. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2383. Karp, Howard Leroy. The Italian 
Straw Hat by Eugene Labiche and Marc-Michel. 
Essay and Production Book. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2384. Kaufman, Paul W. Production Study 
and Text of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night as 
produced at Catholic University. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

2385. Kelly, Michael Francis. An Analysis 
and Evaluation of the Direction Procedures for 
a Production of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2386. Kimura, Kim. Co-Director of Major 
Production of The Sea Gull by Anton Chek- 
hov. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2387. Lomax, Daniel Paul. A Production 
Book of The Madwoman of Chaillot by Jean 
Giraudoux. St. Louis University, M.A. 


2388. Lonergan, Raymond William. A Pro- 
duction Book for The Taming of the Shrew. 
St. Louis University, M.A. 
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2389. Mann, Henry C. Room Service by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz, Boston University, 
M.A. 

2390. Morfogen, George S. Charles XII by 
August Strindberg. Essay and Production Book. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2391. Morgan, Jack Lee. A Director's Study 
for Shakuntala by Kalidasa. State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

2392. Mullany, Sister M. Hilary. Production 
Study and Text of The Imaginary Invalid as 
presented at Catholic University. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

2393. Murphy, John Leslie. A Production 
and Production Book of Howard Morgan's 
Ghost Song. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2394. NaKamura, Eileen Yaeko. And Then 
Came John, original by Joseph DiSalvo. Essay 
and Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2395. Rathgeb, Donald. Production Study and 
Text of The Comedian by Henry Gheon as pre- 
sented at Catholic University. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

2396. Richardson, Mary Patricia. Thornton 
Wilder’s The Merchant of Yonkers. A Produc- 
tion Book. St. Louis University, M.A. 

2397. Robinson, Adrian. A Production of 
Pirandello’s Henry IV. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.F.A. 

2398. Robinson, Leslie Ann. The Director's 
Record of a Production of Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. San Jose State College, M.A. 

2399. Stearns, James. A Production Design 
Book for Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Stanford University, M.A. 

2400. Strickiand, Sylvia. A Study of the 
Problems Involved in a Reader's Theatre Pro- 
duction of At Midnight on the Thirty-First of 
March. University of Alabama, M.A. 

2401. Swain, James Walton. A_ Production 
and Production Book of August Strindberg’s 
The Father. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2402. Taylor, Charles Gayler. A Production 
and Production Book of Burney McClurkan’s 
Many Paths. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2403. Tucker, James Henry. A Production 
and Production Book of George Bernard Shaw's 
Candida, University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2404. Weidman, Ronald. Production and 
Prompt Book of The Duchess of Malfi by John 
Webster. University of Oregon, M.A. 

2405. West, Charles E. Director of Ile and 
Long Voyage Home by Eugene O'Neill and pre- 
sented Production Book of the Same produc- 
tion. Proposed Curriculum and Study Plan for 
Jr. College Speech Programs. Boston University, 
M.F.A. 
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Production 


2406. Wilder, Nancy May. 
Record of The Innocents based on Henry 
James's The Turn of the Screw. Pennsylvania 
State University, M.A. 

2407. Wilson, Mardis Glen, Jr. A Study in 
Nineteenth Century Production of Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. Ohio University, Ph.D. 

2408. Underwood, Waymon M. An Historical 
Study and Production Book of The Black 
Crook. University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 


III. THe THEATRE IN ITs SoctaL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 

2409. Quave, Obra L. A Survey of Religious 
Drama in the United States from 1945 to 1957. 
Mississippi Southern College, M.A. 

2410. Wall, Carla Rae. Speech and Drama 
Activities in Selected Protestant Churches: 
Practice and Potential. University of Virginia, 
M.A. 

2411. Zelver, Leslie H. Non-Investment The- 
ater in San Francisco, 1914-1954. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 


B. The Political Theatre 

2412. Dwen, Deirdre Rose. An Examination 
of Those Economic and Sociological Condi- 
tions, and the Popular Attitudes Resulting 
therefrom, affecting Representative Contempor- 
ary American Drama. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

2413. Schor, Valerie Maureen. The Russian 
Serf Theatres. University of Michigan, M.A. 
C. The Educational Theatre 
2414. Clithero, Edith Patricia. History of 
Dramatic Activity at DePauw University. De- 

Pauw University, M.A. 

2415. Dawson, William. Dramatics as Extra- 
Curricular Activity in the Secondary School: A 
Critical Evaluation. University of Wisconsin, 
MS. 

2416. Hill, Charles Rhea. A Survey of the 
Problems Involved in Producing one-act. plays 
at District State Speech Festivals in Kansas, 
1950-1955. Kansas State Teachers College, M.S. 

2417. Kapela, Ruth R. Proposal for the De- 
velopment and Implementation of a Secondary 
School Program in Curricular Dramatics. Bos- 
ton University M.A. 

2418. Lawson, Richard Gene. The Theatre 
in the Secondary School. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2419. Poe, Harold. An Analysis of the Func- 
tions and Facilities of a University Auditorium 
as Seen by the Stage Manager. Florida State 
University, M.A. 

2420. Robinson, Giles Frederick. A Historical 
Study of Dramatic Activities at the University 
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of Southern California. University of Southern 
California, M.A. 

2421. Shilling, Katherine Tracey. The His- 
tory of Dramatic Art at Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. University of South Dakota, M.A. 

2422. Sutcliffe, Mary Jean. A Descriptive 
Manual for the Operation of the Theatre Arts 
Program at Santa Monica City College. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, M.A. 

2423. Waack, William Lee. Selection of 
American one-act Plays for High School Produc- 
tion. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2424. Wattron, Frank Joseph, Jr. A Descrip- 
tive Study of the Most Popular High School 
Plays in the United States Produced by Mem. 
bers of the National Thespian Society 1938 
1954. University of Southern California, Ph.D. 

2425. Weinschenk, Franz Adolf. The Status 
of Drama in the Senior High Schools of Fres- 
no County, California. Fresno State College, 
M.A. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
2426. Eason, Henry Fincher. Television 
Dramatization of Speech Disorders. West Texas 
State College. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
2427. Herget, Patsy Joan. A History and 
Evaluation of the Children’s Theatre of Cedar 
Rapids. State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 


F. The Community Theatre 

2428. Craig, William Scott. The Dramatic 
Activity of Certain Indian Tribes of Illinois. 
University of Illinois, M.A. 

2429. Parker, James W. A Study of the 
School and Community Relationships of the 
Virginia Players at the University of Virginia. 
University of Virginia, M.A. 

G. The Commercial Theatre 

2430. Donnelly, John Eugene. The Old 
Globe Theater in San Diego. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2431. Faulkner, Seldon. The New Memphis 
Theater of Memphis, Tennessee, from 1859 to 
1880. State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 

2432. Grossman, Jr., Audley Mitchell. The 
Professional Legitimate Theater in Minne- 
apolis from 1890 to 1910. University of Minne- 
sota, Ph.D. 

2433. Murray, W. Clapham. Theatre Arts in 
Baltimore and in Dallas. Emerson College, M.A. 

2434. Siena, Marcia Ann. The History of the 
Great Southern Theater, Columbus, Ohio. Ohio 
State University, M.A. 

2435. Smith, Donald George. John  Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men on the Broadway Stage. 
University of Washington, M.A. 
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2436. Swift, Walter. A History of the Em- 
pire Theatre of New York City from 1893 to 
1953. Catholic University of America, M.A. 
2437. Winters, Earle. A History of Theatrical 
Activities in Denver, 1901-1921. University of 
Denver, Ph.D. 


H. The International Theatre 

2438. Anfuso, Bernice Sciorra. The Passing 
Star: Eleanora Duse in America. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2439. Collier, Gaylan. A Historical Survey of 
Six Dialects in the American Theatre. University 
of Denver, Ph.D. 

2440. Conneely, Kathleen Rosalind. Foreign 
Characters in Broadway Plays. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2441. Frazier, Dorothy P. The Influence of 
Sidney Coe Howard on the American Theatre. 
West Texas State College, M.A. 

2442. Hetler, Louis. The Influence of The 
Stanislavski System of Acting on American 
Theories and Techniques of Acting. University 
of Denver, Ph.D. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 
2443. Durham, Robert Earl. Bad Paper: A 


Thesis Film Shooting Script. University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, M.A. 


2444. Fawal, Abraham Salem. We Have 
Eternity: A Thesis Film Shooting Script. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2445. Ivory, James Francis. A Study of the 
Production of the Art Film Venice: Theme and 
Variations. University of Southern California, 
M.A. 

2446. Jersey, William Clifford. An Investiga- 
tion into the Use of the Production Design for 
Motion Pictures. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

2447. Kantor, Robert Bernard. A _ Critical 
Survey of the Use of Creative Sound in Mo- 
tion Pictures. University of Southern California, 
M.A. 

2448. Kuiper, John Bennett. Pictorial Com- 
position in the Cinema. State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

2449. Ryan, Roderick Thomas. The Applica- 
tion of a Quality Control Program to a Motion 
Picture Laboratory with Special Emphasis on 
the Processing of Color Films. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

2450. Sieger, James Joseph. An Analysis of 
Catholic Censorship of Motion Picture Films 
in the United States. University of Southern 
California, M.A. 
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B. Radio 
2451. Price, John F. A Radio Adaptation of 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Pennsylvania State 
University, M.A. 
2452. White, Shirl. Radio Adaptations of 
Stage Plays Suitable for Junior High School. 
University of Tulsa, M.A. 


C. Television 

2453- Benx, Carlton R. An Analysis of Four 
Television Playwrights. University of Wisconsin, 
MS. 

2454. Brown, Loyce Lowe. Television Drama- 
tization of an Adaptation of the Book Separate 
Star by Loula Grace Erdman. West Texas State 
College, M.A. 

2455. Conaway, Joseph E. A Study of Char- 
acterization Development in Writing the one- 
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hour “Live” Television Drama. Pennsylvania 
State University, M.A. 

2456. Dumit, Edward S. Staging Bartok’s 
Opera, Bluebeard’s Castle, for Color Television. 
University of Tulsa, M.A. 

2457. Messing, Harold. The CBS Television 
Production of Cinderella. Stanford University, 
M.A. 

2458. O'Connor, Patricia K. An Analysis of 
Selected Original Television Dramas. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 

2459. Provost, Alice Marie. Three Original 
Television Plays. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2460. Slakoff, Morton Alan. Two Plays for 
Television. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2461. Watson, Calvin Arthur. An Original 
Television Adaptation and Production Thesis 
of Ethan Frome. Washington State College, M.A. 


The Pleasing Show 


On things of this kind the Italians generously spend large sums. For what 

can produce greater entertainment for great lords and ladies than to have such a 
beautiful, marvelous, ever-changing show before their eyes? Thereby heavy 
thoughts are quickly lightened and joyous ones take their place; for, first of all, 
the eye loves to look on something beautiful, second, the ear is charmed by the 
accompanying music, and third, the mind takes vivid delight when the soul- 
stirring players, coming forward, make graceful discourse. Among such actors 
there are many so excellent that they cause great wonder by their performance. ... 
—Joseph Furttenbach, Architectura Civilis. Ulm, 1628 


Translated by George R. Kernodle 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE SLATE FOR 1961 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre, Incorporated, that the Board of Directors, according to the provision 
of Section 8A of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election 
of the Nominating Committee for 1961: 

Paul R. Barstow _.... Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Dale F. Brannon .... Rogers High School, Spokane, Washington 
Mary Ellen Burgess __. Dept. of Ed., Fitness & Rec., Regina, Saskatchewan, Can. 
William H. Cleveland, Jr. ........ George School, George School, Pennsylvania 
Harry E. Davis _. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Paul Hostetler ..... _.... Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Paul Kozelka Columbia University Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Honora, O.P. ..... St. Clement High School, Centerline, Michigan 
Albert O. Mitchell ........... _ Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Jack Morrison _.. University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mary Gwen Owen Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dorman E. Richardson Repertoire Little Theatre, Toledo, Ohio 
Lillian Voorhees Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 


Any twenty-five members of the Association may supplement this slate by 
petitioning the Executive Secretary within thirty days of the publication of this 
slate. The slate, supplemented by names added by petition, will then be submitted 
to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the Annual Convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as Nominating Committee members the four who receive the highest vote and 
register at the Convention by noon of the first day of Sectional Meetings. The 
elected member who receives the highest vote shall serve as chairman. The 
Executive Secretary and the President in office at this Convention shall be ex 
officio voting members of the committee. Except for ex officio members, no 
member shall serve on the Nominating Committee more than once every 
three years. 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 

This is the slate recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted 
upon at the 1959 Annual Meeting. Any twenty members of CTC may sup- 
plement these nominations by petitioning the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee thirty days before the Annual Business Meeting, according to the 
provisions of Article VIII, Section Agb, of the Operating Code of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference. Each officer elected will serve from August, 1959, to 
August, 1961. 
Director—Dorothy Schwartz Birmingham, Alabama 
Assistant Director—Agnes Haaga Seattle, Washington 


MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD 
(Three to be elected) 
Charles W. Avery ...... New York, New York 
Dale F. Brannon Spokane, Washington 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee 
Jed H. Davis, Chairman; Martha Brush, Kenneth L. Graham, 
John R. Kerr, Albert O. Mitchell, Eleanor C. York. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


THE THEATER AND ITS DOUBLE. hind each man. By examining these 
By Antonin Artaud. Translated by shadows which modern culture chose to 
Mary Caroline Richards, and with a_ ignore, the theatre could once more con- 
memorial by Maurice Saillet trans- cern itself with the elemental passions 
lated by Richard Howard. New York: _ that cause “exaltation and force,” (force 
Grove Press, Inc., 1958; pp. 159. $1.95. having been forgotten in the modern 

theatre.) 


Antonin Artaud was known in France 
as a surrealist poet who became an actor, Artaud found his shadows in the 
director, and writer for the stage and Oriental theatre, especially in the 
cinema. The Theater and its Double is_ Balinese theatre, and here, too, he found 
the first translation into English of a the existence of the total production of 
collection of essays, manifestos and let- theatre as he conceived it. As in the 
ters, written by Artaud between 1931 Oriental theatre, articulated dance, 
and 1938, in which he criticised the music, costume, and masks would be an 
limitation of contemporary theatre and integral part of his production and 
in which he proposed needed reforms. dialogue would be subservient. These 
He was concerned with the theatre visual and auditory stimuli would be 
as a whole, the theatre as an art staged plastically in a building with the 
form. Because the theatre had narrowed audience seated in the center on rotating 
its visage and chosen to be satisfied with chairs, observing action which could 
subject matter confined to the minute take place on at least two levels and on 
examination of psychological problems, all four sides. 
and had come to place too much reli- In 1938 Artaud was committed to a 
ance on the spoken word (at the ex- mental institution where he remained 
pense of the mise en scéne), he could for nine years, and in the two years 
not regard contemporary theatre as an between his release and his in 
art. To restore theatre as an art, he 1948 he had no opportunity to realize 
would first supplant the humanistic and the fruition of his dreams. For those of 
psychological subject matter of con- us who tend to fall into comfortable pat- 
temporary theatre with the passion, the terns, The Theater and its Double can 
scope, the religious and mystic fear of provide the necessary shock to make us 
the ancient theatre. re-evaluate the meaning and scope of 

For all of the “realism” in modern the theatre we practice. To some extent 
the works of Samuel Becket and Eugene 


theatre, Artaud believed that because of 
the limitation of modern culture, man  Ionesco have been influenced by Artaud, 


was no longer able to examine reality and France continues to contemplate 
in his theatre. He felt that reality con- Artaud’s position in the development 
sisted of shadows of evil (the “Double” of drama. 

in the title), that is of murder, eroticism Although certain patterns of Artaud’s 
and war, which lurked as potential be- thought are difficult to follow, neverthe- 
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less some of his ideas, especially the 
concept of the double, are provocative. 
The translation is not always lucid, but 
this reviewer suspects that this is not 
entirely the fault of the translator. 
There are, however, cumbersome sen- 
tences which the translator could have 
simplified. Finally, Artaud’s usage is 
sometimes obscure and would have 
gained in clarity by editorial definition. 

RONALD E. BARNEs, JR. 

Mills College 


STANISLAVSKI’S LEGACY: A COL- 
LECTION OF COMMENTS ON A 
VARIETY OF ASPECTS OF AN 
ACTOR’S ART AND LIFE. By Con- 
stantin Stanislavski. Edited and Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
New York: Theatre Arts Book, 1958; 
pp. x+182. $3.50. 

The title, Stanislavski’s Legacy, is 
deceptive. Even the idea that this book 
is for or about actors is not entirely 
true. The implication that this work is 
a summary of the great man’s ideas, or 
a final commentary on his acting 
“method,” seems more designed to sell 
the book to the public than to reflect 
its contents with any accuracy. 

The book is actually a potpourri of 
selections from miscellaneous papers, 
speeches, and letters written by Stan- 
islavski about a wide variety of subjects 
during the period of 1898 to 1938. The 
best of the book’s material was written, 
oddly enough, before 1910, and it is 
surprising that none of these earlier 
writings has been translated for publica- 
tion before this. 

The first of four sections of Stanislav- 
ski’s Legacy deals primarily with the 
actor, and comprises nearly half of the 
book. It includes speeches at rehearsals, 
a discussion of types of actors, talks 
about acting in opera. There are also 
some interesting comments on the edu- 
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cational needs of actors, summarized by 
the statement “My company is made up 
of university men, technicians, people 
who have completed their education— 
and it is in this fact that you will find 
the power of our theatre.” 

The highlight of Part One is a beauti- 
fully written twenty-four page essay, en- 
titled “Back to Work—The Beginning 
of the Season,” in which Stanislavski, 
writing in a_ stream-of-consciousness 
style, reviews the joys and frustrations 
in an actor’s relation to the life about 
him. 

The fragments used by the editor in 
Part One are arranged in no particular 
order—certainly not chronological, and 
thus do not even reflect any change in 
Stanislavski’s thinking that might have 
occurred with the advance of years. 

The most valuable part of the book 
is contained in the quarter of it com- 
prising Part Two. This section, con- 
cerned chiefly with Stanislavski’s memo- 
ries of Chekhov, is provocative and re- 
vealing. It contains a sensitive picture 
of the relationship between the insecure 
Stanislavski and the continually ailing 
and frequently tempermental _ play- 
wright, and gives valuable insight into 
some aspects of Chekhov’s plays in pro- 
duction. 

Parts Three and Four contain more 
fragments of writings selected and 
haphazardly arranged by the editor, the 
best of which, “Why and When Play 
Melodrama?” and “The Art of the Actor 
and the Art of the Director,”: are the 
only two of the book’s selections that 
seem to have been published previously 
in English. 

Except for the section on Chekhov 
and the long essay in Part One, there is 
little in Stanislavski’s Legacy that is 
freshly revealing or significantly new. 
While the book is well worth reading, 
it contains relatively little of use to the 
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teacher, actor, or director that has not 
already been covered by the books Stan- 
islavski himself put together before his 
death. The works of Stanislavski pub- 
lished prior to this one are truly his 
legacy—this one, though interesting, is 
merely a miscellany. 
M. BurRTON DREXLER 
Iowa State College 


DIRECTING THE PLAY. By John 
Wray Young. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1958; pp. xiv+171. $3.50. 

A new text on play direction should 
be able to justify its existence by the 
uniqueness of its concept, material, or 
organization. Mr. Young’s long experi- 
ence in community theatre results in 
several valuable convictions which can 
be most useful to directors operating 
under similar circumstances. The short- 
comings, however, so far outweigh the 
virtues that his book must be read with 
great care. Ostensibly aimed at the com- 
munity theatre director, the book suffers 
from lack of focus by trying to appeal 
to college and high schoo] directors as 
well. It is also, unfortunately, filled 
with errors, cursory treatment of vital 
issues, dogmatic statements, contradic- 
tions, and _ platitudes. 

To cite specific instances of careless- 
ness and misinformation may seem like 
unnecessary quibbling, yet the cumu- 
lative effect of any work comes from the 
details which compose it. Advocates of 
arena staging are called “arenaphobes”; 
highly experimental directors of a cer- 
tain kind are labelled “existentionalist”’; 
reference is made to “aural” impulses 
which do not project accurately and 
carry fully; an anecdote is told about 
a storm which raged on Broadway 
during a performance of The Lady’s 
Not For Burning. A sign from a nearby 
hotel “blown loose from all but one of 
its moorings . . . swung high in the air 
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like some fantastic Diocletian [sic] 
sword. Meanwhile, inside the theatre, 
John Gielgud and Vanessa [sic] Brown 
had to double their projection.” 

Various controversial dramatic the- 
ories are casually introduced or im- 
plied and subsequently dismissed with 
cursory and _ occasionally inaccurate 
comment. Diderot’s anti-emotional ap- 
proach to acting (the Paradox is not 
actually mentioned) is dated “as long 
ago as 1870” although the argument was 
conceived and written in the 1770’s and 
printed in 1830. Constan [sic] Coquelin, 
cited as a representative of still another 
school of acting, was in reality one of 
Diderot’s most ardent champions. The 
James-Lange theory (also implied) is 
abruptly dismissed with “This does not 
happen.” Experimental, non-traditional 
productions of Shakespeare are consid- 
ered generally unsatisfactory and likened 
to a “bathing suit on the Winged Vic- 
tory” and “Whistler's Mother on a mo- 
torcycle.” Directors are urged to be 
faithful to the plays’ basic rhythms lest 
they be “hoist with their own pyrotech- 
nics.” 

Mr. Young’s suggestions are likely to 
raise difficulties for directors less ex- 
perienced than himself. The following 
are emphatically endorsed in the text: 
no scripts available for potential actors 
before tryouts since this would tend to 
make actors cast themselves; no scripts 
for actors after casting (sides only) since 
they tend to slow down the memoriza- 
tion process; an admonition against pre- 
blocking the script; two weeks, or more, 
devoted to tryouts; lines learned by the 
end of the first week of rehearsal; three 
and a half weeks devoted to rehearsing 
the play; and a final dress rehearsal 
without full costumes and make-up. 

The book also attempts to impart an 
inspirational quality but this is largely 
negated by the set of values expressed. 
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One finds a continuous rationalization 
for the bread-and-butter plays. This is 
best seen in the chapter wherein such 
plays as Dear Ruth and Time Out For 
Ginger are extolled as warm, friendly, 
simple works representing the kind of 
theatre America best loves to see. This 
is followed by the plea “Would that 
more of our best playwrights would try 
their hands in this form, although many 
of them are frankly not interested.” 
Further, the imputation that comedy 
functions in terms of “light emotional 
values” and is “designed to amuse” 
while ‘“‘with melodrama we cross the 
line toward more serious writing forms” 
suggests a somewhat naive understand- 
ing of what the comedies of Aristoph- 
anes, Shakespeare, Congreve, and Shaw 
are all about. 
GERALD KAHAN 
Reed College 


MASK OR FACE, REFLECTIONS IN 
AN ACTOR’S MIRROR. By Michael 
Redgrave. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1958; pp. 188. $3.75. 


Mr. Redgrave says in the last chapter 
of his book that it is a truism that act- 
ing cannot be taught and that no book 
can teach anyone to act. After reading 
Mask or Face one is aware that to read 
the writings of a distinguished actor, 
examining with clarity of intellect his 
world of the theatre, is a stimulant for 
young actors seldom found in texts on 
the arts of acting and directing. A richer 
theatrical experience could hardly be 
found. 

Mr. Redgrave tells us that five of 
the chapters of his book were written 
as lectures delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1956. In the revision of these 
chapters for publication he has kept to 
the pattern of a lecture. 

Parts of Mask or Face were printed 
in Encore, I Am Not A Camera, and in 
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Light and Sound, ‘Shakespeare and the 
Actors” is reprinted from Talking of 
Shakespeare by John Garrett. ‘The 
Stanislavsky Myth” and the “Notes on 
Direction” were first published by New 
Theatre. Notes on Stanislavsky and 
Brecht first appeared in World Theatre, 
Vol. IV, No. 1 in 1954. A reproduction 
of “The Stanislavsky Myth” can be 
found in Actors on Acting by Cole and 
Chinoy (Crown Publishers, 1949). 

For those engaged in the training of 
college or university students in the art 
of acting, it is particularly encouraging 
to find available to the student material 
which succinctly clarifies and in some 
cases reinforces theories of acting which 
are examined by these students. 

The title Mask or Face reminds the 
reader of the paradox posed by Denis 
Diderot. Mr. Redgrave says that in his 
opinion it is both Mask and Face, and 
that the crux of the paradox cannot be 
separated. The actor’s personality at the 
highest level of the art of acting is al- 
ways to be detected through whatever 
mask he has created for himself. Mr. 
Redgrave means, however, not the per- 
sonality of the actor which the public 
and friends know, but the essence of the 
actor’s emotional exeprience and, as he 
says, “the residuum of a life's phi- 
losophy.” This is the actor’s Face. Ap- 
pearance, voice, technique, and man- 
nerisms are the Mask. Without perfect 
discipline of the Mask, the Face would 
not be visible to the audience. 

Besides being informative this book 
gives the student a glimpse into the 
backstage life of prominent actors in 
Japan, East Berlin, England, and Man- 
hattan. The Stanislavsky “Method” as 
interpreted by The Actor’s Studio in 
New York is fearlessly discussed in the 
chapter “To be Me or Not To Be Me.” 
Each chapter is an exciting insight into 
Mr. Redgrave’s work and experience. 
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It is to be hoped that young people 
with talent and initiative who are aspir- 
ing to become actors or actresses will 
reach the heights of inspired excellence 
in their field with equally inquiring 
clear-headedness and respect for theatre 
and its art which Mr. Redgrave evinces. 
ELIZABETH LOEFFLER 
San Jose State College, California 


ARCHITETTURE PER LO SPET- 
TACOLO. By Roberto Aloi. Milan: 
Ulrico Hoepli, 1958; pp. lxiv+504. 
$18.00. 

This magnificent volume containing 
drawings and photographs of more than 
one hundred theatres built since the 
Second World War is undoubtedly the 
most informative and most comprehen- 
sive book on theatre architecture to ap- 
pear in many decades. In fact, among 
architectural publications in the English 
language, it is necessary to go back to 
1898, sixty years ago, to Edwin O. Sachs’ 
Modern Opera Houses and Theatres to 
find anything comparable. Fortunately 
for the reader who is not familiar with 
Italian, the author has provided descrip- 
tions of each building and captions for 
the illustrations in English, French, and 
German. Altogether more than 350 pho- 
tographs, many in color, and some 450 
drawings have been reproduced. 


The section illustrating and describ- 
ing contemporary theatres is preceded 
by an excellent introductory essay (in 
Italian) by Agnoldomenico Pica tracing 
the history of theatrical buildings from 
the Greek classical age to the twentieth 
century. Many of the illustrations in this 
introduction, particularly of some of 
the Bibiena and other Italian theatres, 
are not easily available elsewhere. Any- 
one who has ever tried to ascertain the 
present condition of historic theatres will 
be pleased to find that in several in- 
stances the author prints not only orig- 
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inal drawings but also photographs of 
such famous Italian theatres as those of 
Sabbioneta, Pavia and Fano. 

A wide selection of buildings for the- 
atrical entertainment is shown in the 
contemporary section including prosce- 
nium type theatres, arena stages, open 
air amphitheatres, concert halls, radio 
and television studios, and cinemas. It is 
gratifying to discover that many of the 
more experimental theatre buildings 
have been built in the United States in 
recent years. Among those illustrated 
are the circular arena theatre at the 
University of Miami, the dome shaped 
auditoriums at M.I.T., and the College 
Station, Texas, high school, Neutra’s 
flexible auditorium for Orange Coast 
College, Breuer’s theatre art center at 
Sarah Lawrence and University the- 
atres in Arkansas and Oregon. Walter 
Gropius’ double auditorium for Tal- 
lahassee, still a project, promises to be 
one of the most startling new buildings 
in America. Other architectural innova- 
tions are apparent in several new Ger- 
man and Italian theatres. Two of the 
most unusual of these are the National 
Theatre at Mannheim with its small 
auditorium in which acting areas can be 
provided at the sides or in the center 
of the audience, and the City Theatre 
at Miinster with its fantastic ceiling of 
1200 lamps which can be lowered to 
the second balcony to decrease the au- 
ditorium size. Two arena theatres in 
Milan, the Teatro St. Erasmo and the 
Teatro alla Maschera, are extremely 
clever remodellings of awkwardly shaped 
areas in existing buildings. 

While some theatres are shown to be 
assuming new architectural forms, it is 
clear from the illustrations that the 
proscenium type theatre is still the pre- 
dominant style everywhere. Since the 
war, more experimentation in altering 
the conventional picture frame stage 
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seems to have taken place in the non- 
professional theatre, and especially in 
new buildings for American colleges 
and universities, than in the commercial 
theatre. Although elevators and_ re- 
volvers are still being installed in most 
European theatres, there seems to be a 
trend towards smaller stages and some- 
what less complicated backstage ma- 
chinery. 

The tiered galleries which appear in 
most of the large continental prosenium 
type playhouses seem to indicate the 
continuity of Baroque auditorium 
planning. Even many European cinemas 
are built with shallow galleries instead 
of the single wide cantilevered balcony 
so common in the United States. Among 
the more controversial design  in- 
novations are the toboggan-like boxes 
used in the Royal Festival Hall in Lon- 
don and in the large auditoirums by 
Gerhard Weber at Hamburg and Mann- 
heim. No general tendency towards us- 
ing one form for seating areas is evident. 
There are many variations illustrated, 
and the auditoriums which are rectangu- 
lar, square, semi-circular, hexagonal and 
fan shaped are all represented. 

Americans who have seen 
badly designed multi-purpose buildings 
for high schools and community centers 
built in the past decade should be im- 
pressed with the unusually handsome 
theatre, concert halls, and restaurant 
combinations in the cultural centers at 
Grenchen, Switzerland, Link6ping, 
Sweden, and Allborg, Denmark. With 
the phenomenal spread of television in 
the United States beginning in 1948, 
almost no new motion picture houses 
have been constructed in this country. 
In contrast, this book shows many ex- 
amples of large and attractive cinemas 
erected in other parts of the world, 
particularly in Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many. The over elaborate motion pic- 
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ture theatres built in the United States 
thirty years ago are recalled by the 
flamboyant architecture of some of these 
Japanese examples. On the continent, 
buildings are often planned for both the- 
atrical performances and motion pic- 
tures. Interesting examples of this build- 
ing type include theatres in Genoa, Han- 
nover, and Arnhem in the Netherlands. 


Because of its specialized subject, it is 
improbable that any American pub- 
lisher could afford to bring out a book 
on theatre architecture as fine as this 
one. Theatre workers everywhere should 
be grateful to the author and his Italian 
publisher for such a superb collection 
of photographs and drawings. Although 
the emphasis is placed on illustrating 
exteriors, auditoriums, foyers, and 
ground plans rather than backstage de- 
sign and equipment, no one in the 
American educational theatre field who 
is planning to construct a new theatre 
building or to remodel an old one 
should fail to consult this remarkable 
book. 

WENDELL COLE 
Stanford University 


A PRIMER FOR PLAYGOERS. By 
Edward A. Wright. Illustrated. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1958; pp. 270. 
$6.50. 


In this information packed volume, 
subtitled “An Introduction to the Un- 
derstanding and Appreciation — of 
Cinema, Stage, Television,” Mr. Wright 
expounds the responsibilities and tasks 
of the playgoer. The chapters of special 
merit include the theatre’s obligation 
to the audience, the obligation of the 
audience, and the ten commandments 
which every playgoer needs to obey in 
judging theatre productions. 

The chapters range from conscientious 
accounts of “Acting and Actors,” to 
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candid observations on “A Theatrical 
Approach.” “Direction and the Di- 
rector” makes acute comments on dram- 
atic literature and on “the contribution 
of the crafts as well as the arts.” The 
playgoer, it is pointed out, is the con- 
sumer of the product, the theatre. 


A thoughtful analysis of the author’s 
text reveals an easy glowing style. He 
amply quotes other writers without giv- 
ing the impression that these quotations 
were needed to substantiate or corrobo- 
rate his point of view. There are, how- 
ever, weaknesses in the writing: there 
is a lack of depth, and a tendency to- 
ward popular opinion; but there also 
emerges a respect for the theatre and 
its artists which gives the reader a fine 
insight into the workings of the the- 
atrical world. 


Most important is the author’s credo: 
that the theatre is honest and represents 
hard work and takes fully as much 
dedication to one’s job as any other pro- 
fession. The dominant purpose, namely 
to provide a primer for playgoers, is 
sustained throughout his exposition. 

Mr. Wright has the gift to utilize his 
lifelong experience in the theatre, and 
he draws upon it for pinpointing certain 
details often neglected by the playgoer. 
He indicates that it is in the theatre 
where “the marriage of stage and sci- 
ence” takes place; that theatre repre- 
sents “‘a synthesis of the arts”; that the 
theatre “reflects life, not necessarily [is] 
life,” etc. 


This reader feels that the author has 
succeeded in capturing the interest of 
the playgoer, and it is hoped that many 
will read this volume. The book is cer- 
tain to find its way into colleges, most 
likely as a textbook addition in appre- 
ciation courses. This is in part unfor- 
tunate, for the book is not sufficiently 
specific for the serious student of the- 
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atre, even though we are presented with 
the expected thorough and detailed 
analysis of all the theatrical facets. 


It should be remembered that Mr. 
Wright’s exposition purports what the 
theatre is doing, and not why and how 
to do it. His belief, an objective apprais- 
al, expresses the desire that the playgoer 
will contribute vitally to the theatre of 
the future: “The book was planned in 
the hope that it might make the reader 
understand and demand more of these 
three mediums of entertainment, educa- 
tion, and comunication.” 


Juana De LaBAN 
Baylor University 


‘CALIGULA’ AND THREE OTHER 
PLAYS. By Albert Camus, translated 
by Stuart Gilbert. New York: Knopf, 
1958; pp. x+302. $5.00. 


Albert Camus, well-known French 
novelist, comes to us in this volume as 
a dramatist with four very interesting 
plays published under the title Caligula 
and Three Other Plays. In addition to 
Caligula the book contains The Misun- 
derstanding, State of Seige, and The 
Just Assassins. Caligula and The Mis- 
understanding (under the title Cross 
Purpose) were previously available in 
translations by Stuart Gilbert, being 
published in 1947 by New Directions. 

It is about time for a new edition of 
the first two plays, with the welcome in- 
clusion of L’Etat de Siége, a work cre- 
ated for Jean Louis Barrault, and the 
spare and forceful Les Justes. 

One may dislike what Camus has to 
say in his plays, even the way he says it, 
but one can hardly dismiss him, or say 
simply that his plays concern “other 
people.” For here is a man who insists 
on examining morality itself. He puts 
different moral views in conflict and lets 
them demonstrate their worth. I sup- 
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pose this is why some critics call him a 
philosophic playwright. This is unfor- 
tunate, because it steers people away 
for the wrong reasons. They fear they 
will be lectured, and Camus does not 
lecture. He is a theatrician in every 
sense of the word, and he can hit an 
audience as hard with theatrical effects 
as our own Tennessee Williams, though 
usually for better reasons. 

Consider Caligula. Here is a play that 
deals with the so-called insanity of one of 
the maddest of Roman rulers, and it 
manages to make his action not only 
sane, but moral. Caligula commits the 
worst of atrocities in the play: he poisons 
an innocent man, he seduces another 
man’s wife before his eyes, he woos the 
son of a man he has murdered only to 
laugh at his changing affections, and fi- 
nally strangles the only woman who ever 
loved him and for whom he has had any 
regard. 

This is sensational enough even for 
Williams, and yet as the play moves, 
one is not only horrified at the events, 
but at the fact that they seem neither 
insane nor impossible. Caligula has set 
out to prove to himself and his world 
that the belief in honor, truth, integrity, 
to which we all pay lip service, is in 
fact meaningless. 

Camus would also prove that there 
are no moral absolutes to which we 
should pay homage, but only a set of 
conventions that our littleness and fears 
insist upon. He does prove, in fact, that 
we are illogical detestable opportunistic 
organisms that live for a sentimental mo- 
ment of sensual excitement that we call 
happiness. And he proves it pretty con- 
vincingly. Yet he does not drop us in 
this mud merely to titilate us. He allows 
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us to see not only the truth of Caligula’s 
view, but the impossibility of living it. 
To live without some belief, regardless 
of how illogical, how unprovable, is be- 
yond man’s capacity. Admirable as Cal- 
igula’s attempt to live “freely” without 
belief may be, it is also impossible. 

He discovers, in the course of the play, 
the absolute truth that nothing lasts, 
that nothing can be trusted. And the 
discovery makes him more alive, more 
exciting than anyone else in the play. 
If there is no judge of innocence that 
one can be assured of, how can any 
single action be judged guilty? Logic, 
intelligence, careful examination of our 
own conduct, all make Caligula right; 
and yet his life, as he discovers, is in- 
tolerable. 

Camus gives us no out. Caligula is 
the only alive mentality in the play, 
yet he is mad. He is the only admirable 
mind, yet his actions are detestable. 
Where then does one live? In the ra- 
tional truths of a mad Caligula or the 
compromising sentiments of his clearest 
antagonist, Cherea? What will one have, 
truth or life? 

Probably life. And yet Camus forces 
us to see the kind of compromise such 
a position demands. He doesn’t solve 
the problem. Who can? But he does 
present it with force and clarity. 

Although I think Caligula the best of 
four plays, all of them deal with similar 
concerns, with the universal problems of 
thinking, living beings in the twentieth 
century. He should be read. It is good 
we have the chance to do so. He should 
be produced. Let us hope somebody 
takes the chance to do so. 

WILLIAM L. SHARP 

University of California at Riverside 
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All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 70, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The Forp Founpation in a 
series of grants has made a striking af- 
firmation of firm belief in the worth and 
promise of American artists in diverse 
fields of creativity. Two groups of 
grants—those for theatre directors and 
those for playwrights—are of special im- 
port to everyone concerned about the 
future development of the American 
theatre. The Foundation has named ten 
American theatre directors to receive 
grants of $10,000 each to help stimulate 
their creative development. Each di- 
rector will use his grant as a “creative 
fund” from which to draw for a variety 
of purposes reflecting the stage he has 
reached in his particular career. The di- 
rectors come from the off-Broadway the- 
atre, the professional and regional the- 
atre, the community theatre, and the 
university theatre. Directors receiving 
grants are as follows: William Ball, New 
York, N. Y., director of the current off- 
Broadway production Jvanov; Rachmael 
ben Avram, Berkeley, California, di- 
rector of The Company of the Golden 
Hind, Berkeley; Herbert Blau, San 
Francisco, California, director of several 
plays at the San Francisco Actor’s Work- 
shop, including his own play, 4 Gift of 
Fury; Angus L. Bowmer, Salem, Oregon, 
the Oregon Shakespeare 
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Festival, Ashland, Oregon; James H. 
Clancy, lowa City, Iowa, director in the 
Theatre of the Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art at the State University 
of Iowa; Mrs. Zelda Fichandler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., producing director of the 
Arena Stage, Washington, D. C.; John 
Reich, Chicago, Illinois, Head of the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chi- 
cago, and veteran of the European and 
American Theatre; Alan Schneider, New 
York, N. Y., director of The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker, Endgame, Anastasia, 
and other New York productions; Mack 
Scism, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, di- 
rector of the Mummers, the Oklahoma 
City community theatre; Mrs. Nina 
Vance, Houston, Texas, managing di- 
rector of the Alley Theatre, Houston, 
well known for her staging of such 
playwrights as Miller, Giraudoux, and 
Fry. 

In addition to the significant en- 
couragement given to directors, the Ford 
Foundation has also named eight Ameri- 
can playwrights whose plays will be 
produced next fall at Foundation ex- 
pense. The works will be staged at pro- 
fessional, community, and university 
theatres. Rehearsals for some of the 
plays will begin in August, and the pro- 
ductions are scheduled for September, 
October, and November. Individual 
New York producers and critics have in- 
dicated that they intend to attend many 
of the performances. The total of pro- 
duction costs and other expenses the 
Foundation will underwrite for the Play- 
wrights Program is $110,000. Henry a. 
Heald, president of the Foundation, has 
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said that the subsidies for production of 
the eight plays reflect “one of the key 
objectives of the Foundation’s program 
in the Humanities and the Arts: stimu- 
lation of opportunities for artists at 
critical stages in their careers.” The play- 
wrights, their plays, and the theatres that 
will produce them are: Kenneth Cam- 
eron, New York, N. Y., The Physician 
for Fools, Margo Jones Theatre, Dallas, 
Texas; Josh Greenfeld, New York, N. Y., 
Clandestine on the Morning Line, Arena 
Stage, Washington, D. C.; John B. Hard- 
ing, Malibou, California, Kinderspeiel, 
Boston University Theatre, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Sidney Michaels, Los 
Angeles, California, The Plaster Bam- 
bino, Actor's Workshop, San Francisco, 
California; Phillip Pruneau, New York, 
N. Y., The Morgan Rock, Omaha Com- 
munity Playhouse, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Miss Seyril Schochen, Ithaca, New York, 
The Moon Beseiged, Stanford University 
Theatre, Stanford, California; John 
Vlahos, Westport, Connecticut, The 
Golden Age of Pericles Pappas, Tulsa 
Little Theatre, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Lionel Wiggam, New York, N. Y., Inside 
Emily Payne, Playhouse, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. The Foundation will assist the 
theatres to give these eight plays the 
finest productions of which they are 
capable. The subsidies will enable the 
theatres to bring additional actors from 
New York, and the playwrights, besides 
receiving normal royalties, will be given 
travel and subsistence allowances, en- 
abling him to join the director from first 
casting through initial performances. 


Although the substantial grants for 
directors and playwrights are of special 
interest to people deeply concerned about 
the future of the American theatre, two 
other groups of grants in the fields of 
arts and humanities made by the Ford 
Foundation will also seem important to 
everyone aware of the crucial need for 
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such support of the arts in this country. 
The Foundation in its comprehensive 
program has announced grants for 
novelists and poets, for painters and 
sculptors, and most recently has _pre- 
sented grants to ten concert artists, and 
ten composers commissioned by the 
concert artists to write compositions for 
their performance with symphony 
orchestras. About this whole new proj- 
ect of the Ford Foundation, W. McNeil 
Lowry, director of the Humanities in 
the Arts Program, has said: “Analysis of 
the problems of artists and of artistic 
institutions is continuing with the aid 
of hundreds of advisors in the arts. With 
this study and with knowledge gained 
from Foundation Grants to individual 
artists and to institutions conducting 
experiments and demonstrations in the 
arts, we hope to make a comprehensive 
report within the next three years.” 
Such thoughtful planning by the Ford 
Foundation represents what is perhaps 
the most daring and inclusive attempt 
ever made to generate and perpetuate 
artistic activity in this country. Such en- 
lightened leadership should be the cause 
for jubilation throughout America. 


At Berea about 350 students and 
teachers are members of the Berea Players, a 
campus extracurricular group. The Players 
present a show, usually a one-act play or a 
play cutting, Tuesday evening in the 
college theatre, known locally as “The Tab.” 
Director of dramatics laboratory is Dr. 
Fred Parrott, associate professor of English in 
charge of dramatics. 
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At the CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA the 
1958-59 season marks the tenth anniversary of 
Incorporated. The group con- 
ceived in 1948 by the Reverend Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O.P., Head of the Speech and Drama 
Department. Since the troupe was originally 
formed by graduates of the CU Speech and 
Drama Department, the department still is 
naturally the principal source of talent. Each 
year the openings are filled by the most ac- 
complished graduates whose abilities have been 
tested and proved at the University. Numerous 
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CU productions have gone on to subsequent 
Broadway presentations and the staff has in- 
cluded such well known names as drama critic 
Walter Kerr; playwright-novelist Leo Brady; 
and Broadway director Alan Schneider—all of 
whom have staged Players shows. 


At MICHIGAN STATE UNiversity, Professor Don 
Buell of the University’s speech department, 
with the aid of the MSU development fund, 
has started to assemble an unusual collection of 
about 1,000 photographs which will present a 
pictorial review of 100 of America’s outstanding 
theatrical productions. The pictures are repro- 
ductions of originals made by the famous Van- 
damm Studios of New York. Professor Buell al- 
ready has selected 115 of the Vandamm _ pho- 
tographs which represent the work of five prom- 
inent players of the last thirty years. Covered 
are the outstanding plays which feature Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne, and Maurice Evans. 


In SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, the School Broad- 
cast Branch of the Department of Education 
has sponsored a series of broadcasts entitled 
“To Stage a Play” which have been presented 
on alternate Wednesdays at 2:15 p.m. over 
Station CBK Waltrous since October. The pro- 
grams have been designed to assist high school 
and community drama groups in the choice and 
production of one-act plays. The Saskatchewan 
High School Drama Association has approved 
the series and has enlisted the support of high 
school teacher-directors to encourage the par- 
ticipation of student listening groups through- 
out the Province. 


At YALE University, the School of Drama in 
January presented five performances of the 
opening plays of two famous trilogies. One 
play was Agemmemnon, first in the Oresteia 
trilogy by Aeschylus, and the second was Home- 
coming, the opening play in Eugene O'Neill's 
trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra. Dean F. 
Curtis Canfield directed the O'Neill play, and 
the play by Aeschylus was directed by Niklos 
Psacharopoulos, Assistant Professor of Play Di- 
recting. Both directors attempted to underline 
the similarities between the two plays. This 
was done, in part, by casting the same actors 
and actresses for corresponding roles in the 
two works, and by repeating certain elements 
of staging. 


At OREGON STATE COLLEGE, members of the 
department of speech are in the process of 
completing a collection of Theatre Arts mag- 
azines and have discovered that they possess a 
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number of extra copies of the magazines from 
the years 1927 to 1950. On the other hand, they 
are missing some copies between the years 1920 
and 1950. Anyone interested in trading copies 
of Theatre Arts should write to Professor D. R. 
Henry, Department of Speech, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


THe EAves CosruME Company and the Award 
Committee of the AETA announced the win- 
ners of the first annual Eaves Awards as Yale 
University School of Drama and the National 
Thespian Society. Dean F. Curtis Canfield of 
the Yale Department of Drama accepted the 
$1000 as Senior Award, and Leon C. Miller, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Thespian Society, accepted the $500 Junior 
Award. The presentations were made at a 
special Awards Dinner given at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago during the AETA 
Convention in December. 


At VAssAR CoLLEce in March the Experi- 
mental Theatre presented John Milton’s The 
Masque of Comus. The production was given 
as a special theatre offering for Vassar’s “The 
Age of the Baroque,” a seminar on the 17th 
Century. Contributing departments helping di- 
rectly with the production were the Art De- 
partment, Music Department, Drama _ Depart- 
ment, Science Department, and the Dance De- 
partment. The English Department arranged 
the text. The production was designed by John 
L. Kurten and directed by George Brendan 
Dowe. 


At CorNeELL University, funds from the Alec 
Drummond Bequest, a sum willed to the Uni- 
versity by the late Professor Drummond _ for 
use in support of the campus theatre program, 
have been used to subsidize the publication of 
a translation and adaptation by Constance C. 
Kuhn, of George Fuch’s Revolution in the The- 
atre. The book was recently issued by the Cor- 
nell University Press. 


At Evmira Covecr, under the supervision 
of the department of speech and theatre and 
the sponsorship of the local chapter of National 
Collegiate Players, high school students of the 
area who have excelled in theatre activity have 
been honored with associate membership in the 
local theatre group. Initiation took place in 
November preceding a performance of a pro- 
duction of Blood Wedding. Aside from the 
recognition, the membership is intended to 
foster an understanding and appreciation of 
theatre. An invitation to attend: plays, rehearsals, 
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special programs, and regular classes is included 
in the program. 


The NationaL EpucatTion RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION CENTER has announced plans for a major 
program of research and experimentation in 
educational T.V. programming for children. 
The project which will cost upwards of $250,000 
calls for development of 105 fifteen-minute pro- 
grams during 1959 on an experimental basis. 
Programs will be presented for a relatively nar- 
row age-range: seven to twelve years. The Cen- 
ter will contract with educational T.V.  sta- 
tions and film studios for the production of 
programs, with testing to take place late in 
1959 in the communities which have educational 
stations. Robert O. Hall and Edwin Cohen 
of the Center staff will develop and supervise 
the project. 


At the UNIverstry OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANn- 
GELEs the Theatre Arts Department has been 
awarded the Gold Medallion (first prize) in 
the annual intercollegiate film competition con- 
ducted by the Hollywood Producer’s Guild. 
This first prize was given for the UCLA pro- 
duction, Reflections, a ten-minute, sound-color 
experimental film directed by graduate student 
Marvin Gluck under the faculty supervision of 
Raymond Fielding. The film is based upon a 
Japanese parable and features authentic Jap- 
anese settings and costumes. 


CONFERENCES—FESTIVALS—WORKSHOPS 


At ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIveRsITY, “Expres- 
sionism and the Arts Today” was the theme of 
the fifth Contemporary Arts Festival sponsored 
by the University during the week of February 
15-20. Four men well-known in the fields of 
art, drama, and music were guests on the Wes- 
leyan campus to participate in Festival activ- 
ities: two composers, George Rochberg of Phil- 
adelphia, and Doctor Paul Pisk of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; an expert on drama, Hubert 
Heffner of the Indiana University department 
of speech and theatre; and painter Warrington 
Colescott of the University of Wisconsin. As a 
part of the drama portion of the Festival, the 
School of Drama and Speech at Wesleyan pre- 
sented The Adding Machine by Elmer Rice. 
Professor Heffner spoke on “Expressionism in 
Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine,” following 
a performance of the play. 


Tue Cnicaco Park Districr held its six- 
teenth annual Children’s Drama Festival in 
March. From the activities of the 55 parks, 


ten one-act plays were chosen to be shown on 
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three different afternoons. The total of thirty 
plays represented a part of the city-wide dra- 
matics program carried on in the recreation di- 
vision. In addition, the children participating 
in the Festival presented six-to-ten minute acts 
covering puppetry, creative dramatics, choral 
speaking, and formal drama. 


THe New York REGIONAL GROUP OF THE SHAW 
Sociery (LONDON), at its January meeting ex- 
hibited over 70 items from the Bernard Shaw 
collection owned by Benjamin Bromberg. Among 
the items featured were: Archibald Henderson’s 
original 1908 typescript of George Bernard Shaw, 
containing over 100 Shaw holograph notes; in- 
scribed copies (to H. G. Wells, Blanche Patch, 
Sir Sidney Cockerell, and others) of many of 
Shaw first editions and unpublished rehearsal 
copies; jellygraph plates depicting Shaw’s own 
designs of the costumes for Arms and_ the 
Man; Sybil Thorndike’s copy of Saint Joan with 
her prompt notes; and the typed draft agree- 
ment between Shaw and Richard Mansfield in 
which Shaw licensed Mansfield as sole pro- 
ducer in the United States and Canada of Arms 
and the Man. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. has announced 


its fifteenth National Play Competition the 
purpose of which is “to encourage the writing 
of plays of exceptional merit to be presented by 
adult actors for child audiences.” With reference 
to adaptations the committee stresses the need 
for plays from children’s stories not previously 
adapted. The first prize in the competition is 
$500; second prize, $200; third prize, $100. 
Plays should be approximately one hour and 
twenty minutes in playing time. Criteria for 
evaluation of plays used by the playwriting 
committee may be obtained on request from 
the Seattle Junior Programs Office. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., 821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. They must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, August 31, 1959. The decision 
of the judges will be announced in April, 1960. 
Judges’ critiques of the top-ranking five plays 
wlil be sent to playwrights. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the above ad- 
dress. 

The winners of the fourteenth National Play 
Competition have been announced. For an 
original play: first prize, Pocahontas, by Aurand 
Harris; The Pale Pink Dragon, by Phyllis Mc- 
Callum (no award made for second prize). For 
adaptations: first prize, Snow Treasure, by Al- 
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bert O. Mitchell; second prize, Robin Hood and 
the Golden Arrow, by Marjorie Evernden. The 
judges for the contest were: Sara Spencer, Ed- 
itor, The Children’s Theatre Press, Anchorage, 
Kentucky; Kenneth Carr, Director, Children’s 
Theatre, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; Paul Kozelka, Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


The UNirep NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF Los AN- 
GELEs is sponsoring a nation-wide playwriting 
contest. The theme for plays as announced in 
the contest brochure will be “the work and 
ideals of the United Nations in human drama.” 
Plays must be submitted not later than June 1, 
1959, and the winners will be announced the 
following September. Judges for the contest in- 
clude five of the nation’s leading playwrights: 
Robert Anderson, Padey Chayefsky, William 
Inge, Emmet Lavery, and Dore Scharey. Ken- 
neth MacGowan, professor emeritus of theatre 
arts at UCLA, is chairman of the advisory board 
for UNALA. Prizes offered in this contest are 
$500, first; $250, second; and $100, third. In 
addition, there is promise of immediate pro- 
duction of one or more of the prize-winning 
plays during U.N. Week, October, 1959, in Los 
Angeles. Anyone interested in submitting a 
play should get complete information about the 
contest by writing for a contest brochure to 
the United Nations Association of Los Angeles, 
5110 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Cal- 
ifornia. 

At the UNiversiry oF Nepraska the University 
Theatre and the Nebraska Masquers chapte1 
of National Collegiate Players are sponsoring a 
playwriting contest for 1959-60. The awards for 
the contest total $300. The Fred Ballad Me- 
morial Prize of $200 will be awarded the author 
of the prize-winning script. In addition, $100 
will be granted to the author of the _prize- 
winning script to make it possible for him to 
spend a week at the University Theatre. Dur- 
ing this time he will observe a staged reading 
of his play, confer with the director about pos- 
sible and consult with the theatre 
staff about the staging of his play. Manuscripts 
should be mailed no later than June go, 1959, 
and should be accompanied by an entry fee of 
$1.00. For further information about the 
contest write to Play Contest Committee, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Temple Theatre, 12th and 
R Streets, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


revisions, 


NEW PLAYS 
In PirrspuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA, this 
Kermit Hunter’s new outdoor historical drama, 
The Golden Crucible, commemorating the two- 


summer, 
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hundredth birthday of Pittsburgh, will be pro- 
duced in a 2500 seat amphitheatre constructed 
for the occasion at the confluence of the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela Rivers. On this his- 
toric point, where the Ohio River is formed, 
audiences will view high-lights in the city’s de- 
velopment. Three stages will be built to ac- 
commodate the action, the central one mounted 
on a large barge reconstructed to handle the 
multi-set requirements of the drama. Six per- 
formances a week are scheduled for The Golden 
Crucible beginning on June 27 and ending Sep- 
tember 5. The script calls for approximately 350 
characters to be enacted by a company of over 
75 actors under the direction of George Mc- 
Calmon of the department of speech and drama 
at Cornell University. 


At InpIANA University the University Theatre 
has produced a new play, Faust: A Masque, by 
Elder Olson, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A critic, poet, and play- 
wright, Professor Olson is serving this year as 
visiting professor of literary criticism in the 
department of English at Indiana University. 
His play was presented in April as part of a 
double bill with Marlowe’s The Tragical His- 
tory of Doctor Faustus. For the production, 
Eugene K. Bristow was the director; Richard 
Scammon, designer and costumer; Carol Wal- 
lace, choreographer; Ronald Hurst, composer of 
music. 


At the UNiverstry OF CALIFORNIA AT Los AN- 
GELES, a production of The House Shall Tremble, 
a new play by Richard F. Stockton, was pre- 
sented in January. The play, written at UCLA 
and a recipient of the $1,000 Samuel Goldwyn 
Award for 1958, was the basis for two Masters 
Theses in theatre arts. The direction was by 
Emmet Jacobs, with design and technical di- 
rection by Mrs. Karen Rucker. 


At Purpur Universiry the Purdue Playshop 
has recently presented three original plays in 
its new experimental theatre which has just 
completed its first full year of operation. The 
three plays are The Bough Breaks, a suspense 
drama by William Hardy, Bob 
Ackley; A Rhetoric of Dreams, a dialectic in 
illusions by Ned Bobkoff, directed by the au- 
thor; and The Color of Time, a treatment of 
intolerance by John Kuhn, directed by John 
Hebestreet. William Hardy, a_ well-known 
author of crime fiction and now on the staff 
of Purdue Playshop, had his play produced at 
Texas Western University last year. The other 
two productions were premiéres. 
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Note should be taken of Purdue Playshop’s 
English language premiére of Miguel de Unam- 
uno’s The Other One in April, 1958. This play 
was translated by Edin Brenes and Ann Fisher 
of Purdue’s Modern Language Department. 
Directed by Erling E. Kildahl, it was staged in 
arena style to capacity audiences. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At STeTson Universiry, Dr. Mary Louise 
Gehring, head of the speech and drama de- 
partment, has recently been appointed chair- 
man of the Southern Region Committee for 
the screening of debaters to be sent abroad, a 
project under the sponsorship of the Speech 
Association of America. Dr. Charles C. Ritter, 
director of Stover Theatre, has recently been 
elected first vice-president of the Florida Speech 
Association. 


In YOUNGTOWN, ARIZONA, Dr. Dina Rees Evans 
has retired as a teacher of dramatics and theatre 
director in Cleveland Heights High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and as director of the Youthe- 
atre at Cain Park. She remains in strong con- 
tact with her former associates in Ohio, and 
as past president of the AETA she is still ex- 
tremely interested in the affairs of that or- 
ganization. Although officially in retirement, 
she is as busy as ever, and is now trying to 
catch up with some of the projects that she 
had to keep putting off during her years of 
activity in educational theatre. 


At CarTHAGE Shandy Holland has 
been appointed chairman of the department 
of speech and theatre art. 


At the STATE UNIversitry oF Iowa, Dr. Ronald 
Gee is now consultant and board member of 
the newly organized Iowa State Association for 
Community Theatres program. 


At LAMAR STATE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY in 


the department of speech, Cecil B. Jones, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant professor of speech 


to direct theatre activities. Ted Skinner, who 


had been serving as Head of the department of 
speech and Director of the division of fine and 
retained the the 


applied Headship of 


speech department and has been promoted to 


arts, 


Dean of the newly created school of fine and 


applied arts. 


At the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND RApIO 
Cenrer in Ann Arbor, John F. White, president 
of the Center, has announced that Warren A. 


Kraetzer of New York University has been ap- 
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pointed vice-president for development of the 
Center. Currently director of New York Uni- 
versity’s office of Radio-Television, he has pro- 
duced or supervised production of more than 
2,500 educational video and radio programs in- 
cluding the award-winning college credit course 
“Sunrise Semester.” At the Center, Kraetzer will 
be responsible for public relations, promotions, 
publicity, development, and long-range _plan- 
ning. 


At INDIANA UNIversity in the department of 
speech and theatre, J. Jeffery Auer, formerly 
chairman of the department of speech at the 
University of Virginia, is serving his first year as 
the new chairman of the department. Robert G. 
Gunderson, formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment of speech at Oberlin College, has joined 
the faculty as professor of speech and theatre. 
Edmund Nuttall of the department of speech 
at San Diego State College has been serving as 
visiting assistant professor of speech pathology 
and audiology. 


At the UNiversiry oF KANsAs three new in- 
structors have joined the staff of the speech 
and drama department: Lynn R. Osborn, Joan 
Eckles, and Joseph C. Rhea. 


Frank McMullan of 
awarded a 


At YALE UNiVERsITy, 
Yale’s School of Drama, has been 
“Chilean Oscar” as the best director in 1958 in 
the South American nation. Professor McMullan 
spent the latter part of 1958 in Chile on a Ful- 
bright grant. He served as guest director of 
two professional theatres in San Diego, the 
Teatro de Ensayo and the Teatro Experimental, 
administered by the Catholic University and 
the University of Chile in the nation’s capital 
city. He also gave a series of public lectures in 
a downtown theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 
CALIFORNIA 
San Jose, San Jose State College. The Con- 
fidential Clerk, Apr. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
Lute Song, May. Paul Davee, director. King 
Midas and The Golden Touch, Apr.-May. John 
Kerr, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, University of Hartford. Beyond the 
Horizon, Feb. Edgar Kloten, designer and di- 
rector. 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. The Jolly 
Beggars (a cantata), Feb. Clarice Danielsson, 
director. Lovers in Midstream (a new play by 
William Roberts), Mar. Ralph Pendleton, di- 
rector. The Lark, May. Clinton J. Atkinson, Jr., 
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director. Centurion (opera premiére), May. 
Music by Richard Winslow; libretto by Ralph 
Pendleton. 

New Haven, Yale University. The Inspector 
General, Feb.—Mar. William Francisco, director; 
Ben Compton, costume designer; John Conklin, 
set designer. 


FLORIDA 

Deland, Stetson University. Christmas in The 
Marketplace, Dec. Patricia Ritter, director; 
Byrne Blackwood, technical director. The 
Menaechmi, Jan. Byrne Blackwood, director; 
Charles C. Ritter, technical director. Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Feb. Charles C. Ritter. 
director; Byrne Blackwood, technical director. 


ILLINOIS 

Carthage, Carthage College. Pygmalion, Oct.- 
Nov., Showboat, Feb. Shandy Holland, director; 
George Bedard, designer. Christ in the Concrete 
City, Feb. George Bedard, director. A Sleep of 
Prisoners, Mar. Shandy Holland, director. 
Antigone (Anouilh), May. George Bedard, di- 
rector. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University (Brown 
County Playhouse). Visit to a Small Planet, 
June-July. Gary Gaiser, director; Paul Wad- 
leigh, associate director, On Borrowed Time, 
July-Aug. William Kinzer, director; John Mills, 
associate director. The Rainmaker, Aug., Rich- 
ard Scammon, director; Richard Waite, associ- 
ate director. For all productions: technical 
director, Richard Scammon; assistant technical 
director, Richard Knaub. 


Iowa 


Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Beyond 
Our Control (premiére), Mar. William Reardon, 
director. The Imaginary Invalid, Apr. David 
Schaal, director. The World Is Round (transla- 
tion by James H. Clancy), May. James H. 


Clancy, director. Studio Theatre, The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, May. James H. Clancy, 
director. 

Orange City, Northwestern College. Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Jan. H. England, director; Marilyn 
De Beer, set designer; Judith Nattress, costume 
designer. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. Carmen, Mar. 
Jack Brooking, director. The Great God Brown, 
Mar. Maralyn Shackelford, director. The Elves 
and the Shoemaker, Apr. Bee Harvey, director. 
A Winter’s Tale, Apr.-May. Virgil Godfrey, 
director. 
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MICHIGAN 
Ypsilanti, Eastern Michigan College. Okla- 
homa! William Work, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Saint Paul, Macalester College. Inherit The 
Wind, Nov. Caddie Woodlawn, Dec. Every Man 
Today, Feb. Hamlet, Feb.-Mar. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi Southern College. 
Guys and Dolls, Feb. Robert Treser, director. 


NEw MExIco 

Albuquerque, University of New Mexico. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Oct.-Nov. The Late 
Christopher Bean, Dec. The Lark, Mar. Simple 
Simon (children’s theatre), May. Edwin Snapp, 
executive director; George L. Stoughton, techni- 
cal director. 


NEw YORK 

Annandale-On-Hudson, Bard College. Playboy 
of the Western World, Dora Rosta, The Les- 
son, Dona Rosita Puppet Play. J. Scrymgeour, 
director; B. Ayres Weekes, designer. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Players. In- 
herit The Wind, Nov. Visit To a Small Planet, 
Jan. George and Harriet Warren, directors; 
Barry Tuttle, technical director. 


OHIO 


Akron, University of Akron. Importance of 
Being Earnest, Feb. 

Dayton, Dayton Theatre Guild at Ohio 
Northern University. Hedda Gabler, Feb., Apr. 
Doyle R. Smith, director. 


OREGON 

Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
Twelfth Night and special masque, King John, 
Measure for Measure, Antony and Cleopatra, 
July-Sept. Augus L. Bowmer, producing director; 
James Sandoe, and Richard Risso, directors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lewisburg, Bucknell University. Kiss Me, 
Kate, Feb. 

University Park, Penn State Players. Music 
By Night, Feb. Mary Minkiewich, director. The- 
atre Omnibus, Mar. Iphigenia at Aulis (a new 
interpretation by Russell Graves), Apr. The 


Boy Friend, May. 


‘TENNESSEE 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Playhouse. The 
Tragedy of Julius Caesar, Jan.-Feb. Jack Good- 
win, production manager; Charles Butler, 
technical director; Suzanne Ryon, stage manager. 
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TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Honolulu, Honolulu Community Theatre. 
The Music Man, Oct.-Nov. Look Homeward 
Angel, Jan. E. Arnold Spencer, director; Har- 
vey Paul Jurik, technical director. 

Honolulu, University of Hawaii. Kantan, 
Oct. Earle Ernst, director. A View From the 
Bridge, Dec. Joel Trapido, director. Four Origi- 
nal One-Acts, Feb. Twelfth Night, Apr. School 
‘For Wives, May. Edward Langhans, director. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Innocents. Fallen Angels. The Hut, July-Aug. 
Henry Hammack and Cleve Haubold, directors. 
Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries. The Crying Princess and The Golden 
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Goose (children’s theatre), Feb. Jean Taylor 
director. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond, Richmond’s Regional Ballet Com- 
pany. Ballet Impromptu, Mar. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. Blue 
Denim, Apr.-May. Robert Gray, director. The 
Twin Menaechmi, Apr.-May. Vanick Galstaun, 
director. Easter, Mar. Herb Kessler, director. 
The Inspector General, Apr. Gerald Hjert, di- 
rector. The Private Life of The Master Race, 
Apr. Richard Block, director. Fashion Fools 
The Fop, May. Don Adams, director. The En- 
chanted, June, William Larson, director. 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Actor overplay—audience laugh— 
see old-fashioned trick. 

Actor underplay—audience bored— 
see new-fashioned trick. 

Actor play right—audience thrilled— 


see play. 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


Project Chairmen are urged to re- 
member the deadline for Progress Re- 
ports which are due on June 1. Since 
these reports furnish material for this 
page and the “Projects Progress News- 
letter” Chairmen are urged to remember 
that these reports are the means where- 
by AETA is informed of their activities. 


THEATRE Fire Copes 


If a group plans to construct a new 
theatre or wishes to remodel an exist- 
ing building, the first steps, according 
to a report by Stirling Huntley of the 
Technical Developments Project, is con- 
sultation with local authorities to de- 
termine which fire laws exist and the 
codes on which they are based. This In- 
vestigation of Theatre Fire Codes re- 
ports that it is possible from this initial 
step to obtain necessary variances which 
will permit construction of the desired 
theatre. 

This study notes that theatre archi- 
tecture is in a state of flux with conflict- 
ing theories about platform stages, mov- 
able prosceniums, wrap around acting 
areas and arena theatres. Modern con- 
struction materials also have increased 
building possibilities so that broad con- 
cepts of fire protection are required 
more than rigid adherence to the codes 
for proscenium arch theatres whose 
needs for fire protection tended to fol- 
low predictable patterns. Consequently, 
Mr. Huntley examines the status of the 
fire codes with the aim of achieving 


proper protection while suggesting meth- 


ods of obtaining specific application to 
new concepts of theatre design. 

While a few states have detailed fire 
and building codes, the more common 
pattern is for the state to adopt, with 
modifications, one of the model codes. 
Six of these building codes are in use in 
the United States and Canada: (1) Na- 
tional Building Code (National Board 
of Fire Underwriters), (2) Uniform 
Buiding Code (Pacific Coast Building 
Officials’ Conference), (3) Southern 
Standard Building Code (Southern 
Building Code Conference), (4) Basic 
Building Code (Building Officials’ Con- 
ference of America, Inc.), (5) National 
Building Code (National Research 
Council of Canada), and (6) The Build. 
ing Laws of the City of New York. Mr. 
Huntley calls attention to William B. 
Warfel’s unpublished M.F.A. _ thesis 
(Theatre Fire Prevention Laws, The 
Library of Yale University, 1957.) which 
compares these six codes in detail. 

Many states allow local option al- 
though it is common practice to have 
the minimum requirements set by the 
state or county. Variances, in most states, 
may be granted by local officials if the 
changes do not make the structure less 
safe than the code requires. If requests 
for variances are denied locally, requests 
may be sent to state authorities although 
final decision rests with local officials 
when there are no comparable 
officers. Frequently the problem becomes 
one of human relationship where open, 
tactful approaches offer 


state 


honest and 


solutions. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Wonderful Tang 


MODERN PLAYS 
Crazy Cricket Farm 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Sky 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


These plays will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY- 
SUMMER-STOCK THEATRE, AT ATHENS, OHIO 


THE MOMOMOY THEATRE 
A showcase in the heart of the summer theatre circuit 
Located at Chatham, on Cape Cod 


Board and Room Assistantships available at both theatres 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, 
Speech Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech 
Science, Radio and Television. 


Applications for Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships for Sept. 1959 
are now being received 


For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


LAKE SUNAPEE Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Mlinois 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
(Equity Theatre) 


Majors in Speech Leading to 


Degrees of A.B., B.S. in Ed., 
M.A., and M.S. in Ed. 


APPRENTICES Students may elect to concentrate their 
5s ents studies in drama, public address, speech 
To work with professional com- pathology and audiology. 


pany under professional directors. Graduate Avellible 


STAFF 


Don Burks, M.A.; Paul Crawford, Ph.D.; 
No f James Curtis, M.A.; 
— Herbert Hess, M.A.; Roger Hufford, M.A.; 
and Dale Jeffryes, M.A.; Louis Lerea, Ph.D.; 
board William V. O'Connell, Ed.D.; William 
Shearer, Ph.D.; Caryl Turner, M.A.; James 
Vincent, M.A.; Stanley Weisberger, M.A.; 
Raymond Wilderman, Ph.D.; Margaret 
Wood, Ph.D. 


10 weeks of summer stock 


For application and information write y 
promptly to: June 22-August 14, 1959 


Fall Semester begins September 14, 1959 


H. For further information write 


V. O'CONNELL, Chai 
Portland, Conn. 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


SUMMER SEASON 
1959 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


William Shakespeare 
July 2, 3, 4 


DETECTIVE STORY 


Sidney Kingsley 
July 16, 17, 18 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


T. S. Eliot 
July 30, 31, Aug. 1 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


Tennessee Williams 
August 6, 7, 8 


Theatre Staff: 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 
Alan Stambusky (guest director) 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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National Collegiate Players Presents 


THE 2nd EUROPEAN THEATRE WORKSHOP TOUR 
(July 3rd to August 22nd) 


A FIVE VALUE TOUR 


. Sightseeing in France, Germany, Holland, Engiand, Scotland, Ireland. 

. Theatre Performances in these countries. 

. Luncheons and Conferences with actors, directors, critics, and students. 

. Ten Day Theatre Workshop conducted by British Drama League. 
College Credit. 


TOUR MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO: 


1. Members of Nat’l Collegiate Players. 
2. Members of National Drama Groups. 
3. Students of Fine Arts or Theatre. 
4. Teachers of Drama or Theatre. 


FOR ITINERARY AND DETAILS WRITE: 


DR. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 
N.C. P. Theatres Tour, MacMurray College 


Jacksonville 


Illinois 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST TENT THEATRE 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1959 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
Graduate School of Drama of Western Re- 
serve University and $25 a week. @ Regular 
seminar in all phases of musical tent op- 
eration with outstanding guest lecturers. 
@ Practical experience, rotating through 
all departments with opportunity to 
specialize. 

@ Open to graduate students and ex- 
ceptionally qualified seniors. Applicants 
must meet entrance requirements of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE 

APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 
and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 


Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


Teachers College—Columbia 
University 


Department of Teaching of Speech 
(speech, dramatics, and speech 
rehabilitation) 


eIN NEW YORK CITY 
CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Offerings leading to the M.A., Ph.D., 
and Ed.D. degrees in all areas of 
speech and to professional diplomas in 
speech, theatre, and speech rehabilita- 
tion. 


© 1959 Summer Session July 6-Au- 
gust 14 


® 1959-60 Academic Year—Sept. 24- 
June 1 


For further information write to: 


Professor Magdalene Kramer 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 22 — July 31 


INSTITUTE IN THEATER 


Literature, History, and Aesthetics of the Theater 


TRAGIC DRAMA : GREEK AND ENGLISH 


H. D. F. KITTO, Professor of Greek 
Bristol University, England 


THEATER IN AMERICAN LIFE 


ALAN S. DOWNER, Professor of English 
Princeton University 


AESTHETICS OF THE THEATER 


EDWIN B. PETTET, Professor of Theater Arts and 
Director of the Brandeis Theater 


Students and faculty will join with outside guests for special colloquia 


Coeducational. The Institute and colloquia are open to graduate 
students, qualified undergraduates and non-degree candidates. Each 
course carries three full credits for degree candidates. For Summer 
School Bulletin and further information, write: 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ullman 2 Waltham 54, Mass. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 

Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
pee and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


H}'W 


THEATRE WORKSHOP) 


Scene Design 
Voice & Diction 
LECTURES: 
Special lecturers from the edu- 
cational and professional theatre 
will supplement class instruction. 
GUEST STARS: 


Guest stars from the professional 
theatre will appear with members 
of the Workshop. 


July 6—August 14, 1959 


For further information write to: 


Richard F. Clemo 


Director, 
Summer Theatre Workshop 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, L. I, New York 


1959 


Wagabond School 
of the Drama 


10 Weeks 
Opening June 30 


Students ACT with the 
famous professional 
Equity Co. Former stu- 
dents now Equity 
Vaga’ond Members. 


Drama teachers 
invited to participate. 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 
FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


Flat Rock, North Carolina 


Renowned Summer Resort 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
* Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

* Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


® Speech Education 


leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
JOHN A. COE, Fellow in Acting 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 


Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California. Study for 

credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 

country’s leading 
universities. Choose from 
four campuses. For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davis, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los Angeles. 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 23-August 15 
Six-week Session: June 23-August 1 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


*% The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four great 
plays in nightly rotation from July 1 through July 31. The plays this year 
will be: Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Rivals, Oedipus the King and 
Shaw’s Saint Joan. Tryouts for parts will be held June 20 and 22 during 
registration for the summer session. All who intend to register for the 
summer session are welcome to try out. 


% Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The practicum in connection with the Festival is 
taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 
pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 
course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


% Other Offerings. Acting, taught by Jack Clay and James Gousseff; Cre- 
ative Dramatics, taught by Rita Criste; Dramatic Criticism, taught by 
Lee Mitchell; Stage Costuming, taught by Paul Reinhardt; Directing, 
taught by Robert Schneideman; Theatrical Backgrounds of the Drama, 
and Seminar in Drama, taught by Walter B. Scott. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 15-August 14 


SEMINAR ON 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 


Norris Houghton, Phoenix Theatre LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Monroe Lippman, Tulane University 
John Wray Young, Shreveport Little COMMEDIA CARNIVAL 
Theatre 
SUMMER SESSION 
Plus June 4-August 1 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Pro- 
duction with Resident Staff. Write for information 
about audition dates 
For complete information write to: and scholarships. 
Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts COMPLETELY 


University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado AIR CONDITIONED 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 
Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


Courses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 

Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


Summer Classes in Acting and Technical Theatre 


at 


THE MATEER PLAYHOUSE AT STANDING STONE 


professional experience with departmental supervision 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing 
Visiting Professor and Director 


Main Session—June 29-August 8 
Post Session—August 10-August 29 


REGULAR FALL AND SPRING PROGRAMS 


leading to 
Bachelor of Arts in The Arts 
and 
Master of Arts in Theatre Arts 


Assistantships in acting, technical theatre, publicity, costuming 


STAFF 
Walter H. Walters 


head of department 
Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


For further information, 
write to: 


The Department of Theatre Aris 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-eighth Season 1958-59 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet, Educational Director 

Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 

Wendell —_ Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 
William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Th 
— CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 
io Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July 1-August 23 
Charlotte P , direct 
r ' e Perry, director DRAMA 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance Acting ® Directing 


Mary Clare Sale, ballet ; 
Scene and Costume Design 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Production Playwriting 
July 24-August 22 
SEMINAR on DANCE B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
August 23-29 Catalog: 
on CHILDRENS THEATRE 
August 21-22 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Address Portia E. Mansfield Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Nov.-May—Carmel, Calif., Box 4026 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1958-59 


WINTER QUARTER 
1959 


Iolanthe by Gilbert & Sullivan January 29-30-31 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Musical Direction by Henry Holt 


Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekhov February 25-26-27-28 
Directed by Robert Dierlam 

The Flowering Peach by Clifford Odets March 12-13-14 
Directed by Richard Wilson March 18-19-20-21 


Production Thesis at Palo Alto Community Theatre 
Supervised by Ralph Schramm 


SPRING QUARTER 
1959 
Major Barbara by G. B. Shaw April 23-24-25 
Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 
The Cocktail Party by T. S. Eliot May 20-21-22-23 
Directed by Lawrence Wismer May 27-28-29-30 


SUMMER QUARTER 


1959 
The Well of the Saints by J. M. Synge July 23-24-25 
Directed by A. D. Sensenbach July 30-31 
August 1 
August 6-7-8 

STAFF 

Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark 
Robert Loper, Alfred Sensenbach, F. Cowles Strickland (on leave) ...Acting and Directing 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Offers balanced and comprehensive programs in theatre leading to A.B., 
M.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees 


Provides outstanding production facilities in the University Theatre 
and the Brown County Playhouse 


Theatre Staff: 
Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, Lee Norvelle, Richard L. Scammon, 
Vergil A. Smith, J. Edwin Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, David S. Hawes, 
William E. Kinzer, Eugene K. Bristow 


Write for further information: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida - 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 
The Parkway 


Acting *% Directing 
Design * Playwriting 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Lock Playhouse 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Eight Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 
B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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The Illini Union 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Theatre Faculty 

Barnard Hewitt, Mary Arbenz, Clara Behringer, 

George McKinney, Genevieve Richardson, Joseph Scott, Charles Shattuck, 
Webster Smalley, John Wesley Swanson 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Richard Murphy, King Broadrick, Wayne Brockriede, 

Theodore Clevenger, Otto Dieter, Halbert Gulley, Marvin Herrick, 
Marie Hochmuth, Lucille Magnon, Henry Mueller, Raymond Nadeau, 
Lawrence Olson, Karl Wallace, Karl Windesheim 


Interpretation 
Martin Cobin, Mary Arbenz, Kenneth Burns 


Speech Science and Experimental Phonetics 
Grant Fairbanks, Thayer Curry, Lee Hultzén, Charles Hutton 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
Thayer Curry, Charles Hutton, James Kelly 


Speech and Hearing Clinics 
Severina Nelson, Thayer Curry, Naomi Hunter, Charles Hutton, 
Frances Johnson, Marie Shere, Robert Simpson 


Speech Education 
Kenneth Burns, Henry Mueller 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related pro- 
grams in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships, 
write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING ROLLINS COLLEGE 


PROFESSIONAL Winter Park, Florida 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester Co-Educational 
Courses For Beginners ies 
ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 


also Two Theatres: 
PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS Th 
Acting-Playwriting-Composing eatre 
Production & Management Fred Stone Theatre 
Day & Evening Classes 
Eight Major Productions 


and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP Full Scholarships Available 


Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 STAFF: 
Helen Menken, President DONALD S. ALLEN 


Guthrie McClintic Jule Styne ROBERT CHASE 
Drama Musical Theatre ROBERT GROSE 
Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State ARTHUR WAGNER 


Bd. of Education 


For information write: 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION Arthur ood Head 

161 West 93rd Street Annie Russell Theatre 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


Cornett Dramatic Crus 


50th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 
(1909-1959) 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE GHOSTS 
THE RIVALS UNDER MILK WOOD 
ANTIGONE THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ithaca, New York 


Starr: H. D. Albright, Joseph Golden, J. N. Hamblin, 
W. H. Stainton, George McCalmon, Director 


Degrees Offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Scholarships and assistantships available. For information, write to: 


C. C. ARNoLD, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 


@ ACTING 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE @ A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA & THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL @ THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND * OHIO 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The University of 
British Columbia 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


1959 
June 29... August 22 
THEATRE 
Guest Director, Robert Loper 
Courses in Acting, Speech, Direct- 
ing, Design, Stagecrafts, Children’s 
Theatre, History of Theatre. 
MUSIC & OPERA 
Guest Director, George Schick 


DANCE 
Guest Director, Jean Erdman 
VISUAL ARTS 
Jacques de Tonnancour 
Louis Archambault 
For information please write: 


Summer School of the Arts 
Department of Extension 
University of British Columbia 


Central Ohio 
Professional Summer Theatre 


Playhouse-on-the-Green 


at Columbus, Ohio 


announces 


Six Tuition-Free 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


@Fifth Season 
@Equity Company 


@Act with New York 
Professionals 


@ Experience in Every 
Department 
For Information Write 


Joseph K. Weaver, Gen. Mgr. 
Box 306, Worthington, Ohio 


Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


A NOTEWORTHY PRODUCTION PROGRAM OF 
324 PLAYS SINCE 1938 


including 


% 15 plays of Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Richard II, Twelfth Night, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Cymbeline, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Richard III, 
King Lear, Henry IV, parts I and II, As You Like It. 

* 68 original plays: Writing and production of long and short plays by de- 
partmental faculty and student members. 

¥% 33 musicals and operas. 

% 101 MFA thesis and qualifying productions. 

% 139 other plays: All types, styles, and periods; children’s theatre plays. 
% Over 3200 student produced short scenes and plays in laboratory exercises. 


Arena, Open Stage, Proscenium, Elizabethan styles of staging. 


Faculty and staff of 21. America’s most extensive collection of U. S. theatre history 


materials. 30 graduate and undergraduate assistants. 66 courses in drama. Two air- 
conditioned theatres. 


MFA, BFA, and BS degree programs in drama-theatre. 


For additional information write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department 
of Drama, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
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"PIONEER BLAYHOUS 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 


Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SAN JOSE WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Complete curriculum leading to 


THEATRE B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH Major options in 


Acting 
A.B. Degree Production 


M.A. Degree Speech Education 


Teaching Credentials For further information, contact 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Head, Department of Speech and Speech and Drama Department 
Drama, San Jose State College, San Wesleyan College 
Jose 14, California. Macon, Georgia 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING for STAGE and TELEVISION 


Classes in Acting Technique and Scene Rehearsal 
for beginners and professionals 
* 
“Before the opening of ‘Rashomon,’ the daughter of my best friend and the grand- 
daughter of Fyodor Chaliapin, asked me to advise her which of the many dramatic 
schools of New York City she should enter. I immediately sent her to Vera Soloviova 
who was one of Konstantin Stanislavsky’s most talented pupils and was directed by 
him in many leading roles in the Moscow Art Theatre.” 
Akim Tamiroff 


“The inspiration and method of work which Vera Soloviova gave me when I studied 
with her has been constantly with me, and much of what I do that I feel is good, I 
think, stems from this. I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 

Vincent J. Donehue (Director “Sunrise at Campobello”) 
“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great artist and an inspirational teacher, untiring 
in her efforts and warm and constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 

“Vera Soloviova and Christine Edwards are eminently equipped to develop actors for 


professional careers in all branches of theatre.” 
John Gassner 


* * * 
Fall Term commences October 1 


Limited enrollment Catalog on request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 601 JUdson 6-5546 
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The Cherokee Historical Association 


presents 


You'll enjoy and long remember 
this colorful, true-life drama of 
the Cherokee Indians. An emo- 
tional experience vividly por- 
trayed with history retold under 
the stars. Real Cherokee In- 
dians in an experienced cast of 
130... perfect acoustics amidst 
natural beauty of Mountainside 
Theatre. Reserved seats available 
at $1.50, $1.80, $2.40 and $3.00. 


Nightly except Monday — 8 P.M. 


JUNE 23 through SEPT. 6 
MOUNTAINSIDE THEATRE 
CHEROKEE, NORTH CAROLINA 


For reservations call or write “UNTO THESE HILLS” 
Cherokee, N. C. Phone HYatt 7-2111 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ACME 
CARSEN 
PAUSBACK 


scenic studios 


« Lights 


Scenery 


«Hardware 


RENTAL and SALES 


ae of 
“THE CAPITOL 
No. 280 FRESNEL 
‘Ideal for Blending . . . 6 inch 
| heat-resisting lens with stip- 
pled back, has a soft edge 
hot center . . . Hinged 
| top for relamping . . . Sus- 
_ pension yoke and pipe clamp. 
Color frame holder .. Exter- - 
» nal focusing from bottom . 
Medium base p socket 
24 inch leads. 


Drops: 
Tracks 
Rigging: 
Brushes 


Make-up 


Convention Equipment: 


Send for your Free copy of latest 
Complete Stage Catalog 


1507 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 
A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 

AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 

GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 


For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. T., Chicago 3, IIL 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Warren Pepper- 
dine. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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Tueatre Stupio of New York, inc. 


353 West 48 St. PL. 7-5380 
PL. 7-5617 


INTENSIVE COURSES IN 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TECHNIQUES 


ACTING — DIRECTING 
Student Groups and Professional Classes 


% CLASS AND WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


% LECTURES WITH PROMINENT 
DIRECTORS, AUTHORS, AND ACTORS 


% WORKSHOP PRODUCTIONS 
% DIRECTORS SEMINAR 


— Limited Groups — 


FACULTY 


CURT CONWAY —Director, National Co., “Middle of the Night”; Group Theatre; 
CBS TV Director; recently on Broadway in “Bus Stop,” “A View from the 
Bridge,” “The Troublemakers,” “A Touch of the Poet.” 


LONNY CHAPMAN —Director, National Co., “Career”; Member Actors’ Studio; 
fiilms include “East of Eden,” “Young at Heart,” “Baby Doll”; on Broadway in 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Traveling Lady”; On TV, 
“The Investigator”; Brussels: “Time of Your Life.” 


DAVID J. STEWART—Member Actors’ Studio; originated twelve roles in 
Broadway productions; Full Scholarship at the Neighborhood Playhouse; 
starred and featured on TV and in films; Broadway plays include: “Anastasia,” 
“Immoralist,” “Camino Real’; Clarence Derwent Award 1953. 


ESTELLE RITCHIE—Voice and Speech. Instructor in Drama, St. Michael’s 
College; Fellowship in Drama and Assistant to Head of Department, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; featured on TV, “Studio One,” “Frontiers of Faith.” 


GUEST DIRECTORS INCLUDE 


JOSEPH ANTHONY—Director of “The Lark,” “Clearing in the Woods,” “The 
Rainmaker,” “Winesburg, Ohio.” 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY—Author of “Marty,” “The Bachelor Party,” “The God- 
dess,” “Middle of the Night.” 


HAROLD CLURMAN—Director of “Touch of the Poet,” “Cold Wind and 
Warm.” 

ALAN SCHNEIDER—Director of “Miss Lonelyhearts,” “Omnibus,” Samuel 
Beckett’s “Endgame.” 


VINCENT DONEHUE—TV Director, Director of this season’s “Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 


HORTON FOOTE—Author of “The Chase,” “A Trip to Bountiful.” 


REGISTRATION BEGINS NOW— 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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JAMES Costumes by 


HULL 
MILLER 


Consultant in theatre planning and 
designer of the open stage MID- 
LAND THEATRE CENTRE and 
the flexible WACO CIVIC THE- 
ATRE, is available for lecture— 
demonstrations in the development of 
new materials and methods in con- 
temporary stagecraft, including iri- 


American Stage over a Century 


in theatre both as professional and 
teacher for over 20 years, is cur- Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 


rently engaged in technical research 


La. and is theatre design consultant ae MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


to the firm of Wiedemann & Sal- 
VAN HORN « SON 


mond, Architects-Engineers, of Waco, 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1118 Franklin Ave. 


Waco, Texas 232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Spotlight 
lutionary optical principle to 
shape beam of light. OVALITE. 
lighting aren for batten 


used for ‘curtain a 


ronta of 
by merely'rotating the 
to flood, can be used with barn 
750 watts 2 


EDUCATIONAL 
THEATR 


LIEGL BROS. 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 
W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
NATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIECLIGHTS 
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7 On the 
ie 3415 Reily 
~ 
ES OVALITE 
d employs a. ve 
packs the light into a m 
teaser lighting, sidel: 
ceiling beam. Agee 
oval beam ay b 
Send for NEW Theatrical Lighting Catalog No. T-61. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY © SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish World Premiere April 195 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Edward B. Roberts, TV Writing 
Edward C. Cole, Management Alois Nagler, History 

William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

John W. Gassner, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
George C. Izenour, Research Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 

Pearl Lang, Dance Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Lowell S. Swortzell, Playwriting 
Frank McMullan, Directing Constance Welch, Acting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-To-Use 
«Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


* Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 
Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y. 19, N. 
{ COlumbus 5-1640 


THEATRE 


FOR CHILDREN 
Booking 
‘59-'60 TOURS 


CONTACT 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


Films -Filmstrips 


for Theatre Arts Instruction 


* * * 


History & Literature-9 filmstrips 
Scenery Construction-7 filmstrips 
Lighting-3 filmstrips 
Costume-2 filmstrips 
* * * 
16mm Sound Film for Rental 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s 


Yesterday's Actors 


Styles of acting from Shakespeare’s 
day to the present. 30 min. $7.50 


* * 
Send for illustrated brochure TJ-59 


COMMA 
Box 62 West Covina, Calif. 


om 

3 Capacity 
: Cat. No. Closed Open 
9052 4 64” 
9053 5 
9054 6 104” 
9055 8° 14'4” 
9056 10’ 18'4” 
9057 12’ 22'4” 
9058 26'4” \ 
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Theatre Arts Books 


HELOISE 


by JAMES FORSYTH 


The complete text of the surprise off-Broadway success of the 1958-1959 season, 
by the brilliant young British author, formerly resident playwright at the Old Vic. 


This play is a vital new realisation of the love story of Heloise and Abelard: 
how, while head of a school in Paris which led the whole Medieval world, Abelard, 
fascinated by the person and learning of Heloise, became her tutor and the guest 
of her guardian Canon Fulbert. 


It is the inner conflict of two lovers determined both to honor the reality of their 
passion and maintain the truths by which they live. In this conflict, which is beyond 
the understanding of Fulbert, Abelard, the idol of Paris, comes to be seen as a 
common seducer—and is punished by Fulbert in an atrocious act of physical re- 
venge. 


For Heloise, then the greater conflict begins: to fight the enemies of the bitter 
and emasculated Abelard, who would burn his books and drive him out; and to 
fight Abelard himself, who would renounce both their love and his belief. This is 
conflict which, in the last act of the play, is the struggle of two great souls for their 
very existence; in fighting for the spirit by which they live. 


Theatre Arts Books is particularly pleased to be publishing this play because its 
production in New York represented an outstanding example of what the university 
theatre in America can contribute to the professional theatre. The impetus for the 
production and all the principal persons involved—the producer, director, the stars 
and the set designer—are or have been associated with the Department of 
Dramatic Arts at Western Reserve University in Cleveland. Reproduced in the 
book are four of the scene designs, ingenious variations on a basic set, by Henry 
Kurth, Assistant Professor in the Department. 


“Mr. Forsyth’s play is head-and-shoulders above the ordinary level of the theatre. . . . 
By taking the theatre on its highest level, James Forsyth has written the first major 
play of the season . . . the passion is so deep and the lines contain so much meaning. . . . 
At the moment it is off-Broadway’s finest achievement.”—Brooks Atkinson— New York 
Times. 


“An inspiring journey for the mind and heart . . . a memorable and stirring event.”— 
Gene Gleason—New York Herald Tribune. 


“This is a play of inspiration and as such it can be counted among the best things 
the theatre off-Broadway has done.”"—Whitney Bolton—Morning Telegraph. 


Paperbound, $1.50 


Also available) THREE PLAYS BY JAMES FORSYTH, which includes The Other 
Heart, Heloise and Adelaise. Illustrated and with an introduction by Tyrone Guthrie. 


$4.75 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BARTRON 


American 


THE HAYES 
155 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
Photo - David Rapp 


A full two-hour, one-man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 


THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 


By Audrey Williamson and 
Charles Landstone 
Seasons 1946-56. Illustrated. 


“A valuable record of a provincial the- 
atre whose policy over a decade has been 
notably adventurous, and in every sense 
rewarding.” Times Literary Supplement, 
London. 


Demy 8vo. Pp. 192. $4.00 


LET'S PREPARE A 
NATIVITY PLAY 


By Freda Collins 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 


TOGETHER IN THEATRE 


By Robert G. Newton. Foreword 
by Flora Robson, C.B.E. 
Some aspects of, and exercises dealing 
with relationship in the theatre. $1.50 
Prices include postage 


J. GARNET MILLER, Lid. 


(Publishers). 54 Victoria Street 
London, S.W. 1, England 


NEW!!! 


New Size CINABEX—24x54 
(Double regular size) 


New Sizes COLOR SPRA 


10 oz. Can 


NEW DISCOUNTS: 
Lighting Equipment—Lamps 


NEW FREE GOODS OFFER 
WITH INITIAL ORDER 


Free Catalog Digest 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Supplies 
242 W. 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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T 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS @ MAKE-UP 
CABLE e CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 
Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


Some of the Thousand 
BWAY & TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, HIT PARADE, RASHOMON, 
ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE, 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, 
U. 8. STEEL-THEATRE GUILD, WEST 
SIDE STORY, STEVE ALLEN SHOW, 
CAROUSEL, GYPSY, THE KING & I, 
OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, J.B., SOUTH 
PACIFIC, 

It’s more than likely that we 
made the costumes originally for 


the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Have you read these Pte, 
posthumously published plays by 
EUGENE 


O NEILL 


—o— 


HUGHIE 


First publication of the only sur- 
viving manuscript from a series of 
eight one-act monologue plays that 
O'Neill planned in 1940, Described 
by Swedish drama critic Ebbe 
Linde after its September 1958 
world premiere in Stockholm as 
“O'Neill's finest short play.” 


$3.00 


A TOUCH OF 
THE POET 


Now issued in a paperbound 
edition priced at 95¢ 


The last full-length play that 
O'Neill completed, published in a 
hard cover edition (still available: 
$3.75) in autumn 1957 and pro- 
duced on Broadway one year later 
starring Helen Hayes, Eric 
Portman, Betty Field, and Kim 
Stanley. has been extravagantly 
praised by both book and theatre 
critics. 


LONG DAY'S 
JOURNEY 
INTO NIGHT 


“No play Eugene O'Neill ever wrote 
speaks more eloquently to the 
reader . . . certainly no one, hence- 
forth, will write of his other plays 
without remembering this, his most 
revealing of himself.’’ — Lewis 
Gannett, New York Herald Tribune. 


$3.75 


at your bookseller 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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BRIGHTEST 


ina School Show 


VISITORS) HOME 


For the next event, whether it be in the auditorium, gym 
or stadium, plug in an incandescent or carbon arc 


STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHT 


Your theatre, school, or stage equipment dealer will demonstrate. 


Ordinary spotlights reduce spot size by masking or irising, thus wasting light. 
Strong Spotlights project a sharp, round spot that actually increases in brilliance 
as it is reduced in size. The exclusive, single-control, two-element, variable focal 
length objective lens system is the reason. 


Strong Spotlights fill a school’s need best. Models for projecting up to 15 times 
more light than other comparable spotlights and for throws of over 200 feet. 


Wire collect for name of nearest dealer, or use coupon. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
— 292 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights 
and names of nearest dealers. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 

WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 

SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


All past issues of 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


now available on microfilm 


Readable on any standard 35 mm. 
viewer. 
Prices 
1949-1955 $17.50 
1956 2.00 
1957 2.00 
1958 2.00 


UNIVERSITY 


Microfilms, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Revolution in the Theatre 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING THE MUNICH ARTISTS’ THEATRE 
By Georg Fuchs 


CONDENSED AND ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN 
By Constance Connor Kuhn, Dutchess Community College 


With the motto “Rethéatraliser le théatre!” Georg Fuchs 
launched a discussion of a theatrical revolution whose effect con- 
tinues to be felt—half a century later—on Broadway, and most 
particularly, off Broadway. 

As founder and historian of the Munich Artists’ Theatre in 1908, 
Professor Fuchs wanted his emphatic slogan—and the Munich 
theatre itself—to symbolize his theory that drama must fulfill a 
major artistic function in the community. 

In this volume are described the innovations of the Munich 
theatre’s “relief” stage, new uses of lighting, and other technical 
operations that have been so thoroughly assimilated into present- 
day productions that their origins are no longer remembered. But 
Mrs. Kuhn reminds the reader in her preface that though the work 
details the practices that made this famous theatre successful tech- 
nically, artistically, and financially, Fuchs’ “real contribution is in 
the areas of sociology and aesthetics rather than mechanics.” 

250 pages, illus., $4.75 


A Study of Sophoclean Drama 


CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY VOLUME XXXI 
By Gordon M. Kirkwood, Cornell University 


“Structure, Characterization, Chorus, Diction, Irony—these are 
the topics of a wise and vigorous book. The high lights: a sane 
discussion of myth, with a sensible assessment of the Jung archetype- 
theory; in respect of plot, a good distinction between the mythos 
of tradition and the mythos of the playwright . . . a most illum- 
inating interpretation of Antigone . . . thoughtful treatment of 
Irony as integral in dramatic design. . . . This is an important and 
substantial book that confirms Mr. Kirkwood’s position in the 
front ranks of criticism.”—The Classical World 317 pages, $5.00 


Cornell University Press 


124 ROBERTS PLACE, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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OFF THE PRESS... 


THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


Documents of Serlio, Sabbattini and Furttenbach 
Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


Translations by Allardyce Nicoll, John H. McDowell, George R. Kernodle 


Comment... . 


“THE RENAISSANCE STAGE is an instruction and a delight. The revelation of the 

inventiveness of Renaissance architects and designers should inspire us to new efforts, 

though it is doubtful if we can make the progress in our time which they made in 

theirs. . . 

“I do not see how any serious student of theatre history can be without this book.” 
Epwarp C. Coir, Past President 

American Educational Theatre Association 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 


AETA members may order THE RENAISSANCE STAGE at $4.95—a 10% dis- 
count on the retail price of $5.50. Postage free when check accompanies order. 


You'll want to have... 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1948-1952 


A Five Year Bibliography 


Compiled and Edited by William W. Melnitz 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


MONOGRAPH NO. 1 
$2.00 to Members $3.00 to Non-Members 


ORDER FROM: 


JOHN A. WALKER, Executive Secretary 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY”’ 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


““YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL”’ 


University of Minnesota 


The “‘Critics” Acclaim Outstanding | 


DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, 
handle traveling shows, and light presentations away from the stage. 
They are convenient to transport, easy for students to operate and 
inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette portable controls 12,000 
watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 12 auxiliary 
switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control 


D AV 3 S sliders and numbered positions make it easy to 

follow your lighting layout. Consolette Portables 

DIMMERS may be used in banks of any number. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


ARIEL DAVIS Gentlemen: Please send me complete information [] 
Manufacturing Co. Have your local representative call [J 
Makersof 

DAVIS DIMMERS 

Arielite Lighting Fixtures 

3687 South State Street In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you . . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (january 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, calendar year S 330° D 
special term 6.50* [FJ 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**F 
special term 15.00**j 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 0 
special term 18.00 0 
ife 150.00 
Sustaining Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 
fa oe extra two members of the same family may obtain family member- 
ships. 


**(For $5.00 extra two members of the same family may obtain family member- 
ships.) 

All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference ..........0..-..0.00000---.---. 


I have a major interest in Community Theatre 


I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 
ae — the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Non- 


Vol. I (1949), set of 2 
Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each set of 4 2.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VI (1954), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), 
Vol. IX (1957), Vol. X (1958), each set of 4 4.00 
Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 
Vol. V-Vol. XI (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959), single issues .... 
DIRECTORIES: 
1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 
theatre directors) 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) 
3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Training in Children’s 
Theatre and Creative Dramatics 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 .. 
5) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) 
PLAY LISTS: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 
7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 1 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETJ, 
Oct. 1950) 1.00 
TEACHING AIDS: 
9) Dramatics in the Secondary Schools 1.20 
10) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 
11) Design. in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 1.00 
12) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 1.50 
13) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 1.50 
14) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ETJ, Oct. 1957) 1.50 
HISTORIES: 
15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) . 1.50 
16) = Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. se 
17) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 
London, 1955 1.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
18) A Bibliography on Theatre Arts, 1948-1952 = 2.00 
19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 1.00 
20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory 
and Technique of Acting 1.00 
21) A Bibliography for Producing a with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) . 1.50 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 
22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, . 
1.50 


23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ, Dec. 1955) .... 1 

OTHERS: 

24) Basic Technical References (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 

25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 

26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

27) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May, 1957) 


(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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nerve center of the dimmer control 


Century Lighting’s C-CORE® (silicon controlled rectifier) 
is the new revolutionary nerve center of a dimmer. 
Drastic reduction in size and weight; without noise or heat, 
it permits the placement of the dimmer 
close by the lighting instrument. 
This advantage eliminates long, costly runs of heavy cable. 
The savings are applied toward 
the purchase of more dimmers. Thus, the ideal of 
a dimmer for every light circuit is realized. 
CEN-TROL® is the name of the system. Its console, 
located with a full view of the stage, permits one operator 
to have complete control of the intensity, color, 
form and movement of all the lighting. 
CEN-TROL2®, the modern remote control dimmer system, includes: 
multipresets, proportional mastering, submastering 
and instantaneous response for on-off switching. 
Operation is easy, smooth, quiet, accurate and reliable. 
Send for technical details. 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., N.Y. 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 


C-CORE 
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MARY STUART 


Historical Melodrama. Free adaptation derived 
from Friedrich Schiller’s “Maria Stuart” by Jean 
Stock Goldstone and John Reich 


A rare combination of high theatrical excitement and the delinea- 
tion of the twenty-year conflict between Elizabeth of England 
and Mary Stuart. 


Starred Eva LeGallienne and Irene Worth in its triumphant pro- 
duction at the Phoenix Theatre, New York. Unanimously ac- 
claimed by Broadway critics and scholars alike. 


11 men, 3 women 3 simple sets 
Books, $1.25 


Write for information as to availability. 


Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times: “Triumphantly theatrical . . . The power 
and bravura of heroic drama . . . A tale of giants calculated to make the 
theatre-goer sit on the edge of his seat.” Aston, N. Y. World-Telegram and 
Sun: “The writing never hesitated to soar into heroic periods and the act- 
ing was frankly in the grand manner.” Watts, N. Y. Post: “Remarkably ab- 
sorbing . .. The fine, resounding speeches have dramatic drive and power.” 
Variety: “A maximum of drama and then some is the keynote of the notori- 
ous struggle between Elizabeth and Mary.” A play of distinct modern 
orientation which conforms with the requirements of the contemporary 
theatre. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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The University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


* Speech Correction and Audiology 
* Oral Interpretation 
* Speech Science 
* Public Address 
* Television 
Pedagogy 
* Theater 


Radio 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-T heater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959 1959-60 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 


June 22 - August 15 September 16 - January 23 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1958 and February 15, 1959 for the 1959-1960 academic year. 
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